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“AND WHY EVEN OF YOURSELVES JUDGE YE NOT WHAT IS RIGHT ?”——Luv«EE xii. 57. 
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[For the Christian Register.] 
FREEDOM OF OPINION. 


Mr. Epitror,—Nothing can be more ob- 
vious than that a disposition prevails exten- 
sively among men, to control the opinions of 
others, and to fix a creed for thein on every 
subject of human knowledge. — Although it 
is probable, that this propensity 1s in part 
founded on a natural love of power, which 
extends to mental, as well as physical do- 
minion, it may be ascribed also, in part, to 
a goud motive;—to the desire of delivering 
fellow beings from errors, supposed to be of 
degrading and unhappy tendency. Accord- 
ingly, on those subjects, in which errors of 
judgment are considered to affect most deep- 
ly the characters or enjoyments of men, the 
greatest interference will be made with their 
private opinions, and the greatest efforts to 
bring them to an uniformity of theory. In 
this way, and on the most charitable inter- 
pretation, we may account for the greater 
mental despotism,which has been exercised, 
or attempted, in religion, than on any other 
subject, because it is here that error in be- 
lief, has been imagined to be destructive to 
human virtue, and human felicity, for time 
and for eternity. 

In former ages, (and perhaps yet in pagan 
and Mahometan countries,) this desire in the 
few, to subject the many to an unvarying 
conformity to their own faith, has led, as is 
well known, to every species of oppression 
and persecution; and when an improved po- 
litical state of society, has divested this spir- 
itual ambition of its physical power, it has yet 
been seen active to maintain its ascendency 
by appeals to the prejudices, the passions, 
and the habits of the multitude. 

It is not necessary for me to describe the 
manner in which this influence is exerted. 
This has been often, and ably done. But I 
would ask whether those who have most 
perceived and protested against it, have 
themselves been exempt from its operation, 
or aware of the error from which it springs. 
Have not Christians of all denominations, 
believed, that error in religious sentiment, 
was generally of immoral tendency? And 
has not such tendency been ascribed to all 
views differing respectively from their own? 
Is it not common for persons, of the most 
liberal opinions, if elevated by education or 
station in society, to speak and act, as if the 
religious and moral characters of the com- 
Munity, particularly of the youthful and illit- 
erate, were in their care, and as if it was in- 
cumbent on them to regulate the customs 
and examples before them, and to promul- 
gate or conceal evidences and reasonings, in 
such a way as to keep them in the true faith? 

Undoubtedly, it is proper to abstain from 
aiding in the diffusion of any principles, or 
tenets, we concieve to be of pernicious ten- 
dency, and it is also a duty, to give all pos- 
sible currency to the evidences and demon- 
strations, of that we believe to be truth; but 
no restraint ought to be attempted on those 
who are doing the same with different views; 
and our expositions should not be made in 
the spirit of assumed certainty; or in the 
tone of a preceptor; but whatever may be 
the difference of advantages, or actual at- 
tainments, they should be the respectful off- 
erings of minds of conscious fallibility, to oth- 
er minds of equal liberty and responsibility. 

I have been led to these remarks, by the 
recent attempts to exclude from public view, 
the attacks of an acknowledged infidel, on 
our revealed religion, and the existing insti- 
tutions of society, which were well comment- 
ed on by you, in your paper of the 8th inst. 
and still more, by the regrets I have heard, 
from many respectable individuals, that these 
endeavors were not better concerted, and 
more effectual. With the highest respect 
for the pious feelings and benign intentions 
of these excellent persons, I am constrained 
to say, they ‘ know not what manner of spir- 
it they are of.’ It is not the impolicy of this 
design, demonstrable as this is, which most 
affects me; but [ am pained by the indica- 
tion it gives, of the existence in minds high- 
ly amiable, of a love of control over the re- 
ligious sentiments of others, so incompatible 
with Christian liberality, and in arrear ofthe 
era of mental freedom at which we are ar- 
rived, 

The age of blind submission to spiritual 
authority is past. That of credulous assent 
to delusion and fear, is fast following it. 
Men, even unlearned and unreflecting men, 
are beginning to appreciate the indepen- 
4cuce of their own minds. They are told 
that they have been deceived and overruled 
and they are jealous of every influence, 


which comes in the shape of authority, and | 


tuition. Above all, they are suspicious of 
the seclusion of light. These feelings are 
perhaps too strong; and many might revert 
to a wrong opinion, for no other reason, than 
because they perceived an effurt was made 
to keep it from them, or alarm them into the 
contrary. Surely this is not the season to 
pursue such a course of conduct, policy 
alone considered. 

Let the whole people see openly, and free- 
ly all the errors which are promulgated, on 
the subjects most important to them, and lay 
as widely before them, all the arguments 
and evidences for truth; and in reliance on 
the judgment which God has implanted in 
every human bosom, and the influence of his 
guiding spirit, let them select for themselves. 
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[For the Christian Register. ] 
IMPORTANCE OF EARLY HABITS. 

The importance of early habits, we can- 
not in youth adequately feel. “It is then that 
the character is generally moulded to the 
form it will permanently bear. ‘The habits 
we then acquire, we generally carry with us 
to riper manhood, they adhere to us, in old 
age, and with them we lie down in the grave. 
Years seldom alter them, and the longer we 
live, the more difficult does it become to free 
ourselves from their power. The truth of 
these remarks, experience constantly con- 
firms. A youth of indolence and dissipation, 
is but the commencement of an useless and 
disreputable life. Early indulgences in pet- 
ty vice are generally the preparation for ha- 
bitual misconduct and daring crime; and 
seldom do we find a youth of virtuous habits 
and pious disposition, which does not grad- 
ually form a manhood of excellence and hon- 
or, and an old age of peace and hope. 

It is then of the first importance that the 
habits of early life should be formed with 
circumspection, with frequent and serious 
reflection on the consequences they will 
bring, and under the influence of the mo- 
tives and rules of religion. Yet there is 
perhaps nothing on which we bestow in youth 
less deliberation. Habits are, in general, 
little more than the effect of accident, the 
result of our peculiar situations, or of the 
imperceptible influence of the friends with 
whom we are connected. They are taken 
up almost unconsciously, and persisted in 
from mere inconsideration, ’till they are be- 
come fixed and deep-rooted, and have given 
their cast tothe whole character. Of hab- 
its which are formed in this way I wiii men- , 
tion the excessive love and pursuit of amuse- | 
ment. It is not required that the innocent | 
sprightliness of our earlier years should be | 
rigidly subdued, and the cheerfulness of the | 
youthful spirit be broken by severe and con- | 
tinual restraint. But while we seek the re- | 

| 
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laxations we are permitted to enjoy, is there 
not danger, unicss we proceed with frequent 
reflection and occasional self-denial, that the 
pursuit of mere amusement will become the 
ruling passion; that habits or ypdolence, of | 
inattention to serious employment and neg- | 
lect of important duty, will be formed and 
fixed; that constant dissipation may absorb 
the mind and unman the soul, may incapaci- 
tate us for useful occupation, give a levity 
to the whole character, and turn our lives 
into a continual succession of follies and un- 
profitableness? There is yet a greater evil 
attending it. Habits of dissipation soon en- 
ervate the moral character, and exhaust our 
best affections; by leaving no time and by 
incapacitating the mind for serious reflection, 
they gradually wear away the vigor and ef- 
fectiveness of moral principle, and render 
the heart dead to religious impressions, and 
often cause a career of mere thoughtlessness 
and folly to terminate in vice and ruin. 

The danger of falling into vicious habits | 
is greater in youth than at any subsequent | 
period of life. ‘The passions are then strong- 
er; there is more craving for indulgence; 
and the weakness and immaturity of reason 
render it a less powerfnl restraint than in af- 
ter years. Our principles and our habits of | 
virtue have not gained the strength they will 
acquire by aye; we have less prudence and 
wisdoin, and thus have less power to resist 
temptation. From want of experience we 
do not feel the important consequences which 
will follow our conduct, and are apt to im- 
agine that slight deviations from virtue, even 
though so often repeated as to become ha- 
bitual, are little to be feared, and we there- 
fore neglect to guard and restrain ourselves. 
But the consequences of this neglect may 
be fatal. The flame we thus suffer to kindle 
and spread, will soon disdain our control and 
will carry with it destruction. The disease 
we thus suffer to creep upon us will soon 
become fixed, and will turn our after lives to 
pain, wretchedness and vain regret. The 
strength of vicious desire is increased by in- 
dulgence, while all the means of controling 
it—the voice of conscience, the restraint of 
moral feeling and religious principie, ite , 
motives furnished by the love of friends by 
desires of good reputation, by worldly ad- 
vantages, and by the fears and hopes of 
hereaiter—will fast lose their power; and 
he, who at first would have shuddered at the 
thought of great wickedness, finds that he is 
fast approaching it, and that the habit of 
thoughtlessly yielding to small indulgences, 
and giving way at all times, to trifling temp- 
tations, has rendered him at last the wretch- 
ed victim of fearless and hardened profliga- 
cy. Here then is a danger which we ought 
to guard against with our utmost strength. 
We ought here to be vigilant and resolute, 
never to yield to temptation the slightest 
forbidden indulgence, to go not to the utter- 
most of even lawful gratification, to heed and 
obey the first remonstrance of conscience, 
and never to continue in @ practice, howev- 
er trifling it may now seem to us, from which 
our own conscience warns us, which the ex- 
perience of others proclaims to us as ruin- 


ous, and which the word of God condemns. 
N.C. S. 


Life has no dark spot, which the light of 
Heaven cannot illuminate; there is no sad 
condition, which the blessed God cannot 
render joyful; there is no exquisite pain, 
which the kind Physican cannot alleviate. 
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An attempt to show that the trinilarian theory 
is a departure from all analogy in the use 
of language; and how far u is contradicted 

y the natural import of bible language. 

There are several particulars in the Trin- 

itarian system, which are a departure from 

all analogy in the use of language. Of this 
nature are the following: 

1. There are three distinct persons in one 
Being, or one God. 

It is presumed that no analogy can be 
found in favor of such a use of the terms dis- 
tinct persons. 

2. Christ is both God and man in one per- 
son. | 

In the first proposition we had three dis- 
tinct persons for one Being. But now we 
have two distinct Beings for one Person; 
which is equally a departure from all anal- 
ogy. 
3. Gop and his Son, or the Father and 
the Son, are the same Being. If it can be 
done, let some analogy be produced, in which 
a father and his son are the same being. 

4. The Son of God is self-existent. 

5. The same person is both absolutely de- 
pendent, and absolutely independent. This is 
abundantly implied in what is said of Christ 
as Ged and man in one person. 

6. A proper man destitute of human per- 
sonality. In every other case a proper man 
is supposed to be a human person. But of 
Christ it is affirmed, that he tsa proper man, 
yet not a human person, because his person- 
ality is wholly in ‘his divine nature, and not 
in his human nature.’ 

As in the foregoing propositions there is 
a departure from all analogy in the use of 
words, of course the propositions are unin- 
telligible and use!css. When words are used 
in a sense which agrees with no analogy, the 
meaning, if any, can never be known, until 
an intelligible explanation of the terms be 
given. And so long as the meaning of the 
words shall remain unknown, the proposition 
is not only useless, but of evil tendency. 
For, by the aid of analogy, erroneous senti- 
ments will naturally be formed. 

Firmly believing that this system is not in 
agreement either with the language or the 
meaning of the bible, I shall now proceed to 


_ show how far it is contradicted by the natu- 


ral import of scripture language. In doing 
this, IT shall not attempt to quote all the pas- 
sages of scripture which are opposed tu the 
system; for this would be to quote a very 
considerable part of the bible. But I shall 
exhibit a number of classes of texts, by which 
the theory is either expliculy or implicitly and 
plainly contradicted. 

I. The most numerous class of texts to 
be mentioned is that in which a pronoun or 
verb of the singular number is used in agree- 
ment with a name of the Supreme Being. 


According to the established and acknowl- 
edged rules of grammar, a pronoun or verb 
must agree with its noun in number. If by 
the noun or name, three persons be intended, 
the pronouns and verbs must be of the plu- 
ral number; but if by the noun one person 
only be intended, the pronoun and verb must 
be of the singular number. This rule is re- 
garded in the bible, as well as in other writ- 
ings. Consequently, every text in which a 
pronoun or verb of the singular number is 
used, as agreeing with a name of God, stands 
opposed to the doctrine of three distinct per- 
sons in one God. 

Example—Isa. xlii. 8. ‘Zam the Lorp; 
that is my name, and my glory will I not 
give to another.’ If by the Lorp were in- 
tended three persons, the text would natural- 
ly stand thus: 

We are the Lorp; that is, our name and 
our glory will we not give to another. 

Again, Mal. ii. 16. ‘For the Lord the 
God of Israel saith that he hateth putting 
away.’ 

If three persons had been intended, it 
would have been thus: say that they hate 
putting away. 

But whatever name or title is used for 
God in the bible, the pronouns and verbs 
are of the singular number. It is thus in 
both the Q@!4 Testament and the New.— 
Therefore throughout tae bible God is rep- 
resented as one persononly, by the uniform 
use of singular pronouns and verbs in agree- 
ment with his names and titles. 

II. In the second class of texts we may 
include all in which Christ is represented as 
the Son of Gop. 

It is presumed that no person of candor 
will deny that the term Son naturally means 
a being distinct from his father. There are 
indeed several senses in which the term Son 
is used, but no one in which by 4 son is meant 
the same being as his father. Therefore ev- 
ery text in which Christ is represented as the 
Son of God may justly be considered as op- 
posed to the doctrine of three persons in one 
God. 

This class includes not only every text in 
which Christ is called the Son of God, but 
every text in which God is represented as 

his Father; and also every text in which the 
velation of Father and Son is represented as 
existing between Christ and God. And as 
this relation of Father and Son runs through- 
out the New Testament, the general tenor 
of these sacred writings stands directly op- 
posed to the trinitarian scheme. 

III. Inthe third class we may inelude all 
those texts, in which the Holy Spirit is rep- 


an altribule, or as subordinate to his will, or 
the will of Christ. The Spirit is represent- 
ed as bearing the relation of an aftribule, 
when spoken of in the following manner; my 
Spirit, thy Spirit, his Spirit, thy holy Spirit, 
his holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, &c. It is 
represented as subordinate to the will of 
God, when it is spoken of as something 
which God gives, distributes, pours out, sheds 
forth or sends. 

It is represented as something subordinate 
to the will of Christ, when he is represented 
as baptizing with the spiril as John baplized 
with water, when he promises to send it, and 
when he is said to shed it forth, &c. &c. 

This class will include much the greater 
part of the texts in which the Holy Spirit is 
so much as named; whether it be called the 
Holy Ghost, Holy Spirit, the Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Lord, the Spirit of the Father, 
or the Spirit of Christ. 

1V. In this class we may include all the 
texts of the following descriptions. 

Those which represent God as giving or 
sending his Son; or the Son as sent, as com- 
ing forth from God. 

Those which represent the Son as acting 
in obedience to his Father’s will, or as be- 
ing directed, supported, assisted or instruct- 
ed by God, as praying to God or trusting in 
him. 

Those which represent the Son as suffer- 
ing, dying, being raised from the dead, anc 
exalted to the right hand of God. 

Those which represent the Son as receiv- 
ing from God fulness, authority, offices or 
titles of dignity. 

Those which represent God as creating, 
governing, saving, speaking, judging, or in 
any manner acting by Christ. 

Those which represent God as in Christ, 
dwelling in him, or causing his name, his 
spirit, or his fulness to be in him. 

Those which represent the Son as a Me- 
diator between God and men, an advocate or 
intercessor. And 

Those which represent Christ as having 
a God as well as a Father. 

It is presumed that there is not one of the 
ideas, or the forms of speech referred to in 
this fourth class of texts, which can, by any 
analogy in the use of language, be reconcil- 
ed to the hypothesis that God and his Son 
are the sume Being. Therefore, the natu- 
ral import of all this variety of scripture lan- 
guage is opposed to the trinitarian doctrine. 


— General Repository, Vol. HI. 
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THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 


The following are some of the reflexions of this dis- 
tinguished nobleman—formerly well known in the po- 
litical—and since in the religious world—on his views 
and feelings in dissenting from the Episcopal, and be- 
coming a member of a Unitarian church. They were 
intended only for the benefit of his family: but were 
afterwards printed in a discourse delivered by the Rev, 
Mr. Belsham on the occasion of his death: who thus 
introduces them to his hearers, in the chapel in which 
the Duke was for many years an exemplary worshfp- 
per. Our readers will find some more particular refer- 
ence to the subject under our editorial head. 


It appears to have been about this time 
that this venerable nobleman began to con- 
secrate his leisure hours to the study of the 
scriptures: to which he was prompted by 
observing the very general prevalence of 
scepticism and infidelity in the superior 
ranks of society. And in consequence of 
much reading and diligent researgh, he hap- 
pily became an enlightened and confirmed 
believer in the truth and divine authority of 
the Christian revelation. And having made 
up his mind upon this subject, he proceeded 
to study with the most serious attention, the 
sacred and authentic records of the Christian 
religion, in order to attain a correct and dis- 
| tinct view of the Christian doctrine. 


And the first circumstance which appears 
to have impressed the mind of this illustri- 
' ous inquirer into the sacred oracles was the 
_ palpable discrepancy between the object of 
worship as revealed in the scriptures, and 
that to which religious addresses are offered 
in the public liturgy, and having canvassed 
the question with the seriousness and atten- 
tion to which it is entitled by its gravity and 
importance he came to the solemn and de- 
liberate conclusion, that the Father onty is 
God; and that He atone is the proper ob- 
ject of religious worship. 

The conviction being once formed, it soon 
occurred to the candid and ingenuous mind 
of this noble searcher after truth, to consid- 
er how far it was reasonable in itself, and 
compatible with duty to continue to counte- 
nance this gross cerruption of Christianity 
by publicly attending upon Trinitarian wor- | 
ship. And whether his clear conviction of 
the unity of the great object of worship, did 
not impose the sacred obligation, of bearing 
public testimony to this great truth by join- 
ing a congregation of Christians who asso- 
ciated together for the avowed purpose of 
worshipping the Father only. This was a 
subject of much deep, serious, and painful 
reflection. And upon this occasion in order 
to attain complete satisfaction, he entered 
into a correspondence with the venerable 
founder of this congregation, in which he 
opened to him all his mind, and the result of 
which was a firm and deliberate purpose to 








ceded as long as his health permitted him to 
go abroad. 


Of the state and conflicts of his mind up- 
on this important occasion, this venerable 
nobleman has given an interesting account 
in a small collection of papers drawn up at 
different times, which relate with the most 
unafiected simplicity the progress of his 
views and feelings, and of which a few cop- 
ies only were printed for the information of 
his family, and of a small number of select 
friends who might interest themselves in 
such inquiries. I trust, T shall be excused, 
if T extract a few sentences from it upon this 
occasion, which in the estimation of all who 
are competent to judge, must do the greatest 
an both to his understanding and to his 
eart. 


‘ Let not,’ says he, ‘any of my friends, 
my acquaintance, or, if I may be allowed, 
the world in general, imagine that I could 
presume to embrace a form of public wor- 
ship, differing essentially from «that of the 
church in which I was bred, without motives 
considered to be sufficient to justify my con- 
duct. I am aware of all the responsibility 
which falls upon me on my own account, as 
well as on that ofothers. And if I had done 
this hastily through levity, or without that 
consideration and ample investigation which 
so awful a decision requires, or without a 
full persuasion that many unscriptural doc- 
trines and errors were contained and main- 
tained in the articles, &c. of that church, I 
should indeed stand chargeable with a very 
high offence. 


‘But as I can solemnly aver, that { have 
acted from the sincere conviction of my own 
mind, I flatter myself that I shall stand ac- 
quitted, at least, in the estimation of those 
to whom Iam best known. That the re- 
sponsibility I have taken on myself weighs 
often on my mind, and is mixed with no small 
degree of alarm, I will not pretend to deny. 
Still, when I compare what I do feel, with 
what I should have suffered had I acted 
against the conviction of my head and heart 
in a point so essential of my duty to God and 
man, I find a comfort and relief, which the 
whole world could not, in the other case, 
have offered to me. 


‘ However, I have daily to lament, and I 
do regret with the most heartfelt sorrow, that 
[ turned not my thoughts more seriously to 
religion, and particularly to all that related 
to that of Christ, until I had lost so many of 
the best days of my life in the pursuits of 
every senseless dissipation of the times, or 
in an indulgence of the fashionable vices of 
the age. 


‘Happy shall E be, if by any thing which 
has fallen from, or may fall from me, I should 
be instrumental in rousing others to an earli- 
er attachment to the pure religion of the 
gospel, and to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth, while the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh, when they 
shall say they have no pleasure in them. 
Although a thorough change of disposition 
and of conduct has brought an inexpressible 
comfort to my mind, yet let no one imagine 
that I possess the same confidence which I 
know I should have felt, could I have view- 
ed the days of my youth, even with as little 
reproach as I trust [have passed my later 
years. Of this one truth, however, let all 
young persons rest assured, that if they are 
reasonably satistied with themselves as they 
are, they would become infinitely more truly 
happy by drawing from the precepts of the 
gospel the rvle for their conduct through life. 
And I may declare that ia an advanced age, 
[ am now enjoying so much more solid com- 
fort by trusting to the mercy of God through 
the gospel of his son, than I ever did in any 
of the days of my follies. Nor would I ex- 
change it for any condition of youth, wealth, 
or worldly joys, accompanied by a vicious 
course. 


‘ My intercourse with the world raised in 
me a suspicion, which the observation of ev- 
ery day confirmed, that many persons, in the 
more elevated ranks of life especially, had 
little or no belief in the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. This suspicion increased my 
desire to examine with unprejudiced atten- 
tion the principles on which the truth of 
Christianity was said tobe founded. From 
the examinatien I saw abundaut reason to 
conclude, that the Christian religion was 
promulgated to mankind by a person sent 
by, and acting under, the authority of the 
Supreme Creator and Preserver of the uni- 
verse. It was alsoapparent to me, that this 
religion had been corrupted from very early 
times by various means, and that these cor- 
ruptions being mistaken for essential parts 
of it, hadin my opinion been the cause of 
rendering the whole religion incredible, to 
many men of sense, who, on due examina- 
tion, would soon have discovered that Chris- 
tianity stood on solid ground, and that the 
corruptions of it alone formed the weak part 
which was exposed to the mockery and as- 
sault of every rash and daring unbeliever,’ 


This extract, for the length of which I am 
persuaded that no apology is necessary 
marks a mind of correct judgment, of deep 
reflection, of extensive knowledge of the 
world, strongly tinctured with rational piety, 
animated with the must diffusive benevo- 
lence, and breathing the most fervent desire 
of the virtue and happinesss of the rising 








attend statedly upon public worship in this | generation. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 29, 1829. 


VACANT PEWS, 


The appearance of our churches in the city, 
during public worship, at this scason of the year, 
reminds us of a subject, to which we have been 
long desirous of attracting the attention of our 
Christian brethren. We refer tothe great de- 
sertion of the pews, in our houses of public wor- 
ship in summer, particularly in the afternoon ser- 
vice, where every seat is appropriated, and where 
in pleasant days of winter, they are abundantly 
filled. We think that officiating ministers have 
reason to complain of this circumstance, and that 
it is.one, not merely of regret, but of just ani- 
madversion and censure. It cannot but be a 
great discouragement to a minister, who is ele- 
vated at a!l above the mercenary consideration 
of performing an expected duty, for a stipulated 
compensation ; and who desires the attention, 
the sympathy, and above all, the spintual im- 
provement of his parishioners, after making ev- 
ery preparation by study, and perhaps devoting 
much time and labor to the composiiion of dis- 
courses for this purpose ; to perceive that he is 
to address the fruits of his exertions to nearly 
empty pews; and equally great must be the mor- 
tification with which he introduces a_ brother 
clergyman to his pulpit, where he knows that he 
will be heard by only a small portion of his soci- 
ety. We wish that this injury to the feelings of 
their pastor, to themselves, and to the cause of 
religion generally, might be more seriously con- 
sidered by those who absent themselves from the 
solemn ministrations of the sanctuary. 


We cannot attribute this neglect in any great 
degree, to a want of interest in the public insti- 
tutions of religion, for it does not occur, (at least 
not equally) at every season of the year, and be- 
cause it is observable in those societies where 
the attachment to the minister is most strong, 
and where the conduct of the services is acknowl- 
edged to be the most able and impressive ; but it 
is manifest, there is not that degree of zeal, 
which is sufficient to overcome the lassitude nat- 
urally induced by the temperature of the season, 
or to impel persons to endure the inconvenience 
ofa warm walk on a summer afternoon, which 
they would readily do, to attend on any extraor- 
dinary meeting which excited public curiosity ; 
on any promising party of pleasure; or urgent 
call of business. Now we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that this indifference, which gives up this 
most interesting and important occasion of ielig- 
ious duty and improvement, to a dread of a little 
unusual warmth or fatigue, or perhaps a mere 
feeling of indolence, is very inconsiderate and 
reprehensible. 


A large portion of the absences from public 
worship in the city, arise from the temporary 
residence of families in the country, during the 
summer. As this circumstance can be general- 
ly known, and indeed is often regular, we think 
a provision may, with very little trouble be made 
for it. Ina place where the accommodations for 
public worship are yet inadequate to the wants 
of the population, we cannot conceive that there 
can be any owners of pews, who may not easily 
find some friends, acquaintances, or neighbors, 
who would be glad even of a temporary seat, 
which they could occupy during the absence of 
the possessors. If none such are known, it would 
be better to admit any strangers, who would thus 
be benefitted, at least fora time, by religious in- 
struction, than to hold a church vacant, to the 
exc)usion of others, while the clergyman preach- 
esto almost bare walls. Pecuniary compensa- 
tion should be out of the question in this case. 
Any injury which could be sustained by the pews, 
would be too inconsiderable to be taken into ac- 
count—and the slight trouble which might be re- 
quired thus to supply them, would, we should 
think, be readily taken, if the alleviation to the 
feelings of the ministers, the credit of the church, 
and more than all, the religious improvement of 
those who might be accommodated, were seri- 
ously contemplated. 





GEORGE HENRY FITZ-ROY, 
late Duke of Grafton and patron of Griesbach. 

This distinguished nobleman, whose name for 
an half century has been familiar to the readers 
of Junius, was for many years before bisdeath a 
worshipper in the Essex Street Chapel in Lon- 
don, and a personal friend of its founder and first 
minister, the Rev. ‘I’. Lindsey. ‘To the lovers of 
biblical criticism he is also honorably known by 
his muniticent patronage of Griesbach’s New 
Testament. In the Latin preface to that great 
work, its learned and liberal editor, whose au- 
thority is held in the highest respect by theolo- 
gians of every name, expresses his grateful ac- 
knowledgements to the Duke of Grafton as a 
friend of letters, and especially for the liberal 
aid he had afforded to him in the cause of his 
critical labors. 

It was from persona! examination and sincere 
conviction, that this nobleman was induced to 
separate himself from the church of England, to 
whose splendid establishment his ancient honors 
and elevated rank, with all his political and do- 
mestic relations, must have stiongly attached 
him ; and, in fidelity to the views, he had adopt- 
ed, to become a worshiper in Essex Street Chap- 
el. In this humble place,—fitted up, we believe, 
from what was originally only a spacious roorn, 
—and amidst the discouragements and even ob- 
loquy, attendant on the secession of an individ- 
ual, so distinguished, he was a constant hearer, 
and both by his donations and his influence, 
as we have understood, a most valuable parish- 
ioner. 

It is not easy for us of New England, who 
from our habits and the spirit of our institutions 
are disposed to think little of the sacrifices, 
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which must he made by an individual, like the 
Duke of Grafton, in separating himself from the 
faith and the temple of his fathers ; from the 
*moss-grown church,’ planted perhaps within 
his own domain, whose walls have grown old 
with his family honors,himself by inheritance the 
patren, and beneath whose monuments the bones 


of his ancestors have for centuries reposed—to | 


take part among Dissenters, however pure and 
rational their faith. We can conceive, indeed, 
of instances, in which such gacrifices can be 
made without great suffering. Nay, they may 
possibly be found among the innumerable forms, 
under which a selfish vanity o) a perverse ambi- 
tion may disguise themselves. But to every 
good and sincere heart. they can never be less 
than painful ; always involving personal regrets, 
and, not seldom, the interruption, sometimes the 
utter loss, of cherished friendships. When, 
therefore, they are made in uprightness and sus- 
tained meekly, we know not why, even in these 
days, they are not to be numbered with those 
trials and sorrows, to which the early Christians 
submitted, in that age of the church, when as 
to the actual reception of the gospel, the apostle 
tells us, ‘not many wise, not many mighty, not 
many noble were called,’ or were obedient to the 
call. But God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things, which are 
mighty—and things, which are despised hath 
God chosen—that no flesh should glory in his 
presence. 


We refer our readers to the first page of this 
week’s Register for some extracts fiom the pri- 
vate papers of that eminent nobleman: in which, 
for the benefit of his family, he has left on re- 
cord the feelings he entertained on the subject 
of his faith, They cannot be read without in- 
terest. And, for ourselves, we are particularly 
imprest by that passage, in which, while he de- 
clares the satisfaction and hopes, which the hon- 
est avowal of his convictions had yielded him, 
and ‘the inexpressible comforts, he had found in 
a thorough change of disposition and conduct’— 
he yet laments, that he had not sought them 
sooner ; and turned his thoughts more seriously 
to religion before he had lost some of the best 
days of his life. He has thus left his testimony, 
that if the ways of Wisdom are ways of pleasant- 
ness, it is they, that enter them earliest, who en- 
joys them best; and that thouch tie virtue of our 
later years can never be without reward, yet 
would the fruit be far more delicious, and our 
satisfaction more pure, had we planted the seed 
and watched the blossom, in the spring-time of 
life. The waters of repentance, however salu- 
tary, leave a bitter taste. There are few, in- 





deed, from whom the cup may pass. But we 
must drink of the water, which Christ Jesus gives 
us, if we would have within us ‘a well of water 
sprioging up to everlasting life.’ 





INAUGURATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


On Tuesday the Hon. Joseph Story was inaug- 
urated as Dane Professor of Law and John Hook- 
er Ashmun, Esq. as Royall Professor of Law in 
Harvard University. The services took place in | 
the meeting house at Cambridge. Aftera pray- | 
er by the Rev. Dr. Ware, the President made an 
address in Latin. The statutes of the respec- 
tive professorships were then read by Dr. Hedge, 
and the professors took and subscribed an oath 
to perform the duties of their offices. Each of 
the professors delivered a short reply in Latin, 
and the president then announced them as pro- 
fessors. ‘The services were concluded by an in- | 
augural discourse by Judge Story. After some 
general remarks on law and the nature and his- 
tory of the common law, Judge Story considered 
the importance of jurisprudence as a branch of 
liberal study, which should be pursued by gentle- 
men of cultivated minds, especially those who 
might be called on to act as as legislators and 
statesmen. He spoke with great force of the 
absurdity of supposing men capable of acting as 
makers of laws, who do not know any thing of 
existing laws. He dwelt at some length on the 
extent of acquirement required of an accomplish- 
ed lawyer, and on the immense and constantly 
increasing number of law books, both in this 
country andin England. He then gave a slight 
sketch of the subjects on which the Dane Profes- 
sor is required to lecture. Those which he 
spoke of, we believe are the law of nature, the 
law of nations, equity, and constitctional law.— 
The extent and importance of these subjects 
were clearly stated, and the sound judgment of 
Mr. Dane in selecting them for his professor- 
ship fully vindicated. The discourse was con- 
cluded by a just tribuie to the professional 
worth and public services of the founder. He 
mentioned Mr. Dane’s active scrvices in revising 
the province Jaws soon after the formation of the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth ; his subse- 
quent labors in preparing an edition of the Colo- 
ny and Province laws; his drafting the impor- 
tant ordinance for the government of the territory 
North West of the Ohio, the merits of which can 
scarcely be overrated ; and his valuable abridge- 
ment of American Law in eight octavo vol- 
umes. Among other things, he mentioned that 
Mr. Dane had been accustomed to study law on 
an average, more than twelve hours a day, for 
the last fifty years. 

Of this discourse it is enough to say,that it was 
worthy.of its author. It was delivered in a very 
free and eloquent manner, and displayed through- 
out a complete mastery of the topics which it dis- 
cussed. While the grave sages of the law lis- 
tened with satisfaction to the wisdom and learn- 
ing which he exhibited, the other auditors were 
delightec by the earnestness of his manner, the 
exuberance of his fancy, and the power, with 
which they were made to feel their own personal 
concern in the science of jurisprudence. 


Our readers will be glad to know that this dis- 








course will soon be published. 





COMMENCEMENT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The exercises at Cambridge on Wednesday 
were attended by a larger audience than we have 
seen since the visit of Lafayette. The day was 
fine, and probably many were attracted by curi- 
osity to see how well the new incumbent would 
fillthe Presidential chair. The performances 
were respectable in character, being freer than 
usual from fault, but not possessing remarkable 
excellence ; unless, as perhaps we ought in jus- 
tice to add, the purity of sentiment and correct- 
ness of thought which characterised two or three 
of the productions,entitled them to particular no- 
tice. It was, on the whole, a good rather than a 
brilliant commencement. One of the higher 
‘ parts,’ the second English oration, was omitted 
in consequence of the sickness of the writer.— 
The speaking, we thought better than in former 
years ; but still much below what it should be. 
We cannot divine the cause of the inferiority in 
this department of a polite education, which 
seems to be a permanent evil at Cambridge.— 
The students receive instruction in rhetoric, they 
have their weekly declainations, every motive 
that can arise from prospects of future life 1s of- 
fered them for the cultivation of this art, and yet 
a good delivery is a rare accomplishment at the 
University. We observed, on Wednesday, faults 
of pronunciation and emphasis that would have 
been reprehensible in a school boy ; and we do 
not remember one performer whose manner did 
not admit of greatimprovement. When wecon- 
sider the beauty of the art, and the power which 
it gives to its possessor, when we anticipate the 
entrance of the young men who are graduated, 
into those walks of life which imperiously de- 
mand its previous culture, and when we remem- 
ber the universal complaint that has for years 
been directed towards our college, we are amaz- 
ed that the reproach should be permitted to con- 
tinue. 

The degrees were conferred by the President. 
Pravers were offered by Rey. Dr. Porter, of Rox- 
bury, the oldest member of the corporation.— 
Fifty-seven received the degree of A. B. and 
twenty-five the degree of A. M.incourse. The 
honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on Mr. 
Daniel Treadwel! and Mr. Charles Sprague, of 
Boston, of D. D. on Pres. Wayland of Provi- 
dence, and of LL. D. on Judge Cranch, of 
Washington. 

We understand that at the examination on 
Monday for the next Freshman class,seventy two 
were admitted, and that others are expected both 
for the Freshman and the Sophomore classes.— 
The Law School will open with a larger number 
of pupils than it has ever received, and the Di- 
vinity School wil} probably exhibit an increase 
in the number of students. The condition of the 
University, it may confidently be said, was never 
more flourishing. 





SOCIETY OF PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The anniversary of this society was celebrated 
at Cambridge, on Thursday, the day after com- 


/mencement, and the usual public services per- 


formed in the church, of the First Parish. The 
exercises were preceded, according to ancient 
usage, by a Prayer, which on this occasion 
was offered by Rev. Atonzo Porrer, of St. 
Paul’s Church, in this city. 

The Oration, by Rev. Mr. Francis of Water- 
town, was a learned and philosophical discussion 
of the reciprocal influence of literary efforts, and 


| of the age and the circumstances, in which they 


are produced. We cannot attempt to give an 
adequate account of the merits of this perform- 
ance, which engaged the attention of a crowded 
audience, for upwards of two hours. The differ- 
ent topics, which the speaker brought into view, 
were judiciously selected, and treated with the 
good sense, correct taste and acute discrimina- 
tion, which gives a feéling of reality and life, to 
the most abstract speculations on subjects gener- 
ally so evanescent and intangible, as those con- 
nected with the philosophy of literature. 

We must express our great satisfaction, with 
the views, maintained by Mr. Francis, on the 
worn subjects of Utility and Classical Learning. 
They were seasonable, well supported, clearly 
illustrated, and as we finnly believe, incontrover- 
tible. We are weary to death with the prevail- 
ing outcry for Utility, as that word is understood, 
and read by those, whodeny the Utility of every 
thing, which they can neither see, taste, nor han- 
dle,—which cannot be put into the mouth for 
food, nor on the back for clothing— nor, as Burke 
with just sarcasm says, ‘ can be measured with a 
ten inch rule.’ We detest the name and per- 
verted notions of Utility, which losing sight of all 


that is noble and spiritual,in the nature of man, . 


seeks his convenience only as an animal of a 
higher order than the bntes, formed to make the 
best use of material things,which his circumstan- 
ces permit. Mr. Francis spoke with truth and 
power, in favor of a more comprehensive Utility, 
than is contemplated by many, to whom the word 
is most familiar. ‘Iam not one of those,’ said 
he, ‘who believe a good book is less valuable 
than a spining-jenny ; that the developement of 
an Original idea, in literature, is not to be com- 
pared with an improvement ina steam-boat; or 
that Shakspeare, Bacon and Dugald Stewart, 
were not as great men as Watt, Arkwright or 
Fulton.’ The claims of men of letters to be re- 
garded as benefactors of their race, were vigor- 
ously pressed ; and, though ourselves practical 
men inthe common sense of that term, we could 
not but assent to the justice of his arguments. 


This defence of classical learning, presented 
the ideas, to which we cannot doubt, that after 
the most labored discussions on both sides, we 
must all at last arrive. The study of the clas- 
sics was not eulogized with that absurd praise, 
which deems the discovery of a new reading, or 
the detection of a false quantity, as among the 
great achievments of the mind ; but the impor- 
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tance of classical learning was set forth, in its 
true light, as the nurse of manly thought and 
generous sentiment, the best discipline for the 
youthful intellect, and the source of curious 
knowledge and valuable philosophy. 

We have said less of Mr. Francis’ Oration, 
than our feelings would suggest, but we must 
leave room to speak of the Poem, which was by 
Cuarves Sprague, Esq. of this city, and which 
amply supported the high and pure reputation of 
that gentleman. He avoided the sublime flights, 
which on other occasions, he has attempted and 
sustained, and with aterse and piquant, yet hu- 
morous strain, which reminded us almost of the 
satirical power of Pope, he went through the sur- 
vey of ‘living manners’ and held ‘ up the mirror 
to nature,’ so that every son and daughter of fol- 
ly might see their own image, reflected from the 
clear and powerful verse of the poet. 

The subject announced was ‘Curiosity,’ and 
on this trite theme, a variety of pictures was 
made to pass before the eye, successively rising 
and vanishing at the wand of the magician, until 
scarcely an evil ora folly in society, proceeding 
from that fruitful source, escaped ‘unwhipt of 
justice.’ The readers of newspapers and the 
goers to church; the friends of the theatre and 
the circles of the tea-table ; the sick man’s gos- 
sip and the well man’s tale ; the miss in herteens 
and the matron in her cap; all, who bow to this 
popular idol, received their due proportion of at- 
tic rebuke. The propensity to hear some new 
thing was indeed represented, as almost omnip- 
otent, and sufficient to account for those evils, 
which are inexplicable to the sage and melan- 
choly to the saint ; in short by a pardonable ex- 
aggeration, the poet made the subject of his 
song, the main spring of those great excitements, 
which at times egitate a community, on things 
sometimes frivolous and sometimes important, 
now grave, now gay; in the church or at the 
theatre : ‘a female atheist, or a learned dog.’ 

Of course, a poem is to be heard or read, and 
not described; and we will, therefore, make no 
attempt to give an idea of this successful effort of 
one of the Muses’ gifted sons. It is, however, 
our province to make honorable mention—and 
we do it with pleasure,—of the pure moral and 
religious tone by which it was characterized. 
We ought to rejoice when Genius utters his voice 
and Poetry tunes her lyre, in support of those 
sound views of life and duty, for the want of 
which, as was forcibly expressed, in a perform- 
ance of the day, to which we may not allude in 
the way of criticism, ‘ the brightest intellect- 
ual gifts can never compensate,—without which 
they may prove a curse.’ 

Mr. Sprague concluded, with a just tribute to 
the character of the late President of the Uni- 
versity, and the expression of his feelings to- 
wards him who so worthily fills the chair which 
was so long adorned by the cherished name of 
Kirkland. 

We earnestly hope that one who can sing so 
well, even in a ‘ strange land,’—if we may refer 
to circumstances, which the poet did not pass 
over,—will no more ‘ hang his harp upon the wil- 
lows,’ but awake the sweet voice of song, in 
strains which good men and after ages will not 
‘ willingly let die.’ 

The society concluded the festivities of the 
day, by a public dinner in the Hall of Commons, 
at which as usual, the genial influences of the 
occasion were enjoyed, but the mysteries of 
which, as they differed but little from those which 
have been often described, and as they must be 
uninteresting to our readers, we shall leave un- 
touched. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








DEDICATION AT WORCESTER. 

The new church recently erected by the Se- 
cond Congregational Society in Worcester, was 
dedicated on Thursday the 20th instant. The 
order of the public services was as follows.— 
Anthem; Introductory Prayer by Mr. Allen, of 
Northborough; Anthem; Consecrating Prayer, 
by Mr. Hill, colleague pastor of the society ; 
Hymn, written for the occasion ; Sermon, by Dr. 
Bancroft, senior pastor of the society ; Conclud- 
ing Prayer, by Dr. Thayer, of Lancaster; An- 
them. 

The new house, which is of brick, is 75 feet 
by 68; the walls 31 feet, and the cupola 125 
above the floor. The house is said by compe- 
tent judges to be distinguished for symetrical 
proportion, and architectural elegance. It has 
been completed without accident, and ‘ what is 
equally gratifying,’ says the Augis, ‘ without dis- 
turbing the harmony or breaking the unanimity 
that have so long existed in the society.” The 
whole expense of building and land was about 
$16,000. Ofthis sum $14,545 have been raised 
by the sale of pews,—twenty of them remaining 
unsold. Of the twenty, eight have been advan- 
tageously let. 

The Agis pays a respectable and just tribute 
to the venerable Dr. Bancroft, the senior pastor 
of the society, and now the oldest clergyman in 
the county of Worcester. 

‘It is believed,’ says the paper just mentioned, 
‘that there are few towns containing so large a 
population as this, where there is greater harmo- 
ny and unanimity prevailing among the different 
religious societies. We have four societies and 
the pastors of each are abundantly paid and each 
has numerous hearers. No petty jealousies exist 
to disturb the general quiet. All unite in pro- 
moting the public interest and advancing the 
public welfare.’ 





The following hymn was written for the occa- 
sion. 
DEDICATION HYMN. 
Great God ! to thy service this temple we offer, 
This altar be thine—let’thy presence impart 


A beam of thy glory, while here we may proffer 
The gifts thou requirest—the gifts of the heart. 











ES : 


What tho’ o’er the land where thy prophets are sleep: 
ing, 

The Arab alone treads the desolate wild, 

Where the foes of thy church, like a pestilence sweep- 
ing, 

Have left but a waste where an Eden once smiled. 

What tho’ where the glad hallelujah loud pealing, 

Once rose from thy temple in worship to thee, 

Around a strange altar, the Moslem is kneeling, 

And only the Tyrants of Judah are free. 


Yet still may thy worshipers bow down before thee, 
And still to thine altar their offerings bring, 

The Jew and the Greek may together adore thee, 
And lands yet unknown of thy goodness may sing. 


For thou with thy spirit prevadest creation, 

Thou dwell’st not alone in the temples of art, 

Thy children may come from each kindred and nation, 
And bow down before thee—the humble in heart. 


Here Lord! may thy praise and thy worship ascending 
In purity rise to the throne of thy love, 

And here let thy goodness, thy own name detending, 
The dews of thy mercy distil from above. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











{For the Christian Register.] 
Boston, August 26th, 1829. 


Mr. Reev,—At the commencement at 
Cambridge, last year,as at former ones, great 
complaints were made of the inconvenience 
of holding this celebration in the meeting 
house. J presume that similar complaints 
will be made this year. This edifice is too 
small to accommodate all the persons who 
wish to be present. The doors are always 
thronged during the whole time of the per- 
formances by individuals endeavoring to 
force themselves through the crowd. Many, 
after a few ineffectual struggles, retire; but 
some succeed, and after they gain admittance 
find themselves crushed together in the nar- 
row alleys, where they can neither see, nor 
hear, normove. On the lower floor, indeed, 
there are very few positions where the speak- 
ers can be heard to advantage. And though 
the galleries are sufficiently convenient for 
hearing, yet they are always so crowded and 
heated as to be almost insupportable to any 
one who has not by long experience become 
accustomed to the steam and pressure. 

The consequence of the bad accommoda- 
tions in the meeting house, is not merely that 
many persons who goto Cambridge, are dis- 
appointed or rendered uncomfortable, but 
that strangers from distant states, as I am 
informed on good authority, are often de- 
terred from visiting us at this season, by the 
notoriety of the inconveniences of com- 
mencement. It seems to me, sir, that some- 
thing ought to be done to remedy the evil 
that I have mentioned. Even if the conve- 
nience of the audience is of little conse- 
quence, the interests of the college require 
that some improvement should be made. If 
a building which would not only contain but 
accommodate a larger number of persons, 
were erected, one in which they could use 
their ears and eyes with areasonable degree 
of comfort, it would attract more visitors from 
all quarters. This concourse of strangers 
would increase the reputation, and of course 
the usefulness of the college. And it is 
scarcely necessary to remark that in a polit- 
ical point of view, nothing ought to be neg- 
lected which increases a friendly personal 
intercourse between the different sections of 
the country. The same reason which has 
led to the erection of a spacious and hand- 
some hotel in this city, the accommodation 
of strangers who visit us, seems also to re- 
quire a convenient building for the public 
exhibitions of the college. 

One other consideration on this subject 
seems to me of some importance, I mean the 
effect which a convenient place for public 
speaking will have upon the students them- 
selves. It can, I think, scarcely be doubt- 
ed that it will not merely improve the deliv- 
ery of the performances at commencement, 
but will raise the standard of public speak- 
ing in the college. 

But it is scarcely necessary to enlarge on 
the advantages of having public performan- 
ces delivered in a place where they can be 
heard, and the audience accommodated. 
As to the sort of building which would be 
most suitable for these purposes, it has beea 
suggested that it should be made nearly cir- 
cular like our theatres, with a stage on 
which the performances are to be delivered; 
on one side if the building is circular, and 
near one end if elliptical, with rows of seats 
gradually rising from the stage to the oppo- 
site side or end. It seems now to be gen- 
erally understood, that this form is better 
calculated for speaking and hearing than any 
other. With regard to the size, style, and 
materials of the building and the ornaments 
of the interior and exterior, I offer no opin- 
ion, as they must depend upon the funds 
which can be raised for the purpose. It 1s 
however obvious that a well constructed 
building not much larger than the meeting 
house might be made to accommodate a 
much larger number of persons. 

The expense of such a building is the 
great difficulty with most people. Unfortu- 
nately I know but little on this subject; but 
I have been told that a handsome and con- 
venient wooden building of the kind propos- 
ed, might be erected for five thousand dol- 
lars. I should think that this sum or evea 
three or four times as much, to erect a hand- 
some and substantial edifice, might readily 
be obtained by subscription among the grad- 
uates of the college, who all feel a strong 
interest in the welfare of the institution. 
Those who have themselves experienced the 
inconveniences of the present arrangements, 
would no doubt contribute liberally. 

It has been said that it would be hardly 
worth while to spend so much monsy on 4 
building to be used only once, or twice @ 
year. But if such a building is really re- 
quired, the expense ought to be no objec- 
tion, if the money can be raised. Besides 
the building when once erected will be prob- 
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ably of use in many ways which we cannot 
now anticipate. It will certainly be more 
convenient for the exhibitions, than the col- 
lege chapel. It will bea convenient place 
for the Panorama of Athens to be displayed 
in. It may be used for public meetings; or 
it may be wanted for public worship. In 
short, if the building was finished, it would 
be very easy to find uses for it. e. 





In addition to our notice of the Inauguration of the 
new Professor of Law, we have received from a friend 
the following brief sketch of the Professor’s discourse. 


[For the Christian Register.] 
INAUGURATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The inaugural discourse of Judge Story 
was distinguished, as are all the productions 
of that gentleman, by a rich and copious el- 
oquence, fulness of thought and energy of 
expression. He exhibited the common law 
in its full extent and importance: as founded 
on commonr sense, as concerned with the 
common relations and wants of men; as the 
friend and guardian of human rights; as 
worthy the careful study, not of lawyers only 
but of all intelligent men. He showed that 
it particularly belongs to Americans, who 
are distinguished by the enjoyment of free 
institutions, and to statesmen, who would 
qualify themselves to fill well their places, 
to become familiar with the common law. 
He illustrated with great clearness the dan- 
gers ina free country,both of ignorance and 
abuse of law: remarking that any violation 
of its great principles was fraught with evil, 
and that in any season of emergency, there 
could be no defence from such dangers but 
in the knowledge and instruction of the 
people. 

From its general utility, the orator consid- 
ered it in immediate relation to the profes- 
sion, as the one road to usefulness and hon- 
or. He showed that it became the student 
to form to himself high and honorable views 
of his calling; its importance, sacredness, 
and glory. He adduced for this the testi- 
mony of Johnson, Burke, and Mackintosh, 
who have called it the ‘ first and noblest of 
human sciences:’ he showed that while it is 
henorable, it is also a most arduous profes- 
sion; demanding painful study, exact self- 
discipline, elevated morals and the holy 
spirit of religion: that for the discharge of 
its duties and the attainment of its high 
honors genius alone was never found suffi- 
cient: that no substitute had yet been found 


for painful diligence;—that the lawyer has | 


to do with an ever increasing and ever ad- 
vancing science; that he must call to his aid 
philosophy, rhetoric and all the sister arts; 
that he must liberalize his mind by extend- 
ed views of human nature, the records of his- 
tory, and the pages of revelation: and that 
if-his intercourse with men permitted him to 
‘trust them less, he would learn by an ele- 
vated Christian philanthropy to love them 
more.’ 

He proceeded to illustrate the nature of 
the eloquence of the bar, which, as he re- 
marked, must be very various; plain, grave, 
deliberate; earnest, searching, and acute; 
now closely appealing to argument, and now 
to the strongest feelings of our nature: al- 
ways sincere, and sometimes in its effects 
‘even dramatic.’ And for brilliant examples 
of this, omitting, as he said, the living, and 
trusting that the time was far 
when delicacy might no longer forbid to 
name them, he adduced the splendid names 
of Ames, and Dexter, of Parsons, Pinckney, 
and Emmett. 

The Professor then passed to a conside- 
ration of his own duties, expressing his high 
sense of their comprehensiveness and impor- 
tance, his distrust of his power to discharge 
them: but in yielding to many the praise of 
superior power, he said he would yield to 
none in an earnest zeal to perform them. 
And having with great clearness and ability 
surveyed the different departments of the 
science, prescribed in the constitution of the 
professorship—embracing the law of nature 
as regards man in all his relations; the law 
of nations; of equity; commercial and mar- 
itime with constitutional law, he closed with 
a just and beautiful tribute to the munificent 
founder of the professorship who had fur- 
nished in his own studious and honorable 
career a bright example for all lawyers. 





{For the Christian Register. ] 

Mr. Reep,—lI was gratified by the man- 
ner in which a correspondent in your last 
paper took up the subject of childen’s books. 
I hope he will pursue his plan, and furnish 
criticisms on other works that have been or 
that may be published for juvenile readers. 
My chief object in this note is to express 
my obligations to one who has undertaken 
so important a service to the community, 
and to entreat him not to relinquish it. 

One remark however appeared to me un- 
just. He spoke of three quarters of the ju- 
venile books recently printed as ‘ useless 
trash.’ They do not seem to me generally 
to deserve this character.—They all have 
their defects, some of them are so faulty as 
to render their utility questionable, and ma- 
ny of them perhaps should never be given to 
achild. But to denounce even half of them 
as ‘trash,’ is, too severe a sentence. What 
a vast improvement in juvenile literature has 
heen made within a few years. Yet twenty 
years ago one would hardly have spoken in 
more harsh terms. It is due to writers, to 
publishers, and to the age, that we acknowl- 
edge the change that has taken place in the 
character of such books; and the sound 
judgment shown by your correspondent in 
his other observations induces me to believe 
that this dropped from his pen in a careless 
moment. 





To the Editor of the Christian Regitser. 
Sir,—As you have announced the bequest 
of Fifteen Hundred Dollars to the Unitarian 
church in Charleston, S. C. by the late 
Thomas Roper, Esq. of that city, your read- 
ers will feel interested in the following docu- 
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ments connected with the testator. The 
first is an extract from Col. Roper’s will, 
containing the bequest. ‘The second is the 
conclusion of a discourse, delivered by the 
pastor of the church on his return froma 
visit to New England, during which, his 
friend, the testator had died. It should be 
mentioned, that at the time this tribute was 
offerd to his memory, the fact of any bequest 
having been made, was known to no one 
except the son and executor of the deceased. 
Yours, A SusBscriBer. 


Extract from the Will. 

‘I bequeath Fifteen Hundred Dollars of the 
5 per cent Stock of this State, to the Second In- 
dependent or Congregational Church, being a 
congregation of Christians, who, unrestrained 
by ecclesiastical or other authority, and unshack- 
led by any speculative creed,worship one Supreme 
Being, and Himonly.’ After limiting the church 
to the use of the Interest of the Stock only, up to 
Ist January, 1846, at which time it is subject to 
redemption, the ‘testator proceeds, ‘I do, from 
and after such period, authorize the Corporation 
of the said Church, being a fellowship of Chris- 
tians for the worship of the only true God, to ap- 
propiate the said Fifteen Hund. Dolls. or any 
component part thereof, in any way or manner, 
they shall then deem most beneficial for the fu- 
ture interest of said Church.’ 


Extract from the Discourse. 


‘Nor, while I touch on this mournful topic, 
[the deaths which had occured during the preach- 
er’s absence] can I forbear rendering a particu- 
lar tribute to the memory of one, whose vener- 
ble form will no more take its punctual place in 
this church, but is laid down to repose in his 
grave. Long one of the fathers of this city,a pil- 
lar in some of its best institutions, and an instru- 
ment of large and varied usefulness, he has died 
in the the fullness of an honorable reputation.— 
Gifted with an intellect more than usually strong, 
he possessed through life, and retained to the 
last, an eager thirst for knowledge, mingling with 
the activity of his public duties, habits of studious 
application. Few laymen of our country have sur- 
passed him in a systematic study of the scrip- 
tures, and inthe extent of his theological acquir- 
ments. Many years before the subject was pub- 
licly agitated in this city, he had, by diligent re- 





search, arrived at those peculiar views of Chris- | 
tianity, which for the last 13 years, have been | 


maintained within these walls. He fearlessly 
aid to their promotion. He has now gone to his 
reward, and 1s before a judge of unbounded mer- 
cy, of unerring wisdom. The memory of the Just 
is blessed.’ 





[For the Christian Register .] 


Mr. Reep,—I presume you and your readers | 
will deem the following anecdote deserving a | 


place in the Register. 
pendix of that very luminous work entitled ‘ Me- 
moir of De Witt Clinton, by David Hosack, 
M. D.F.R.S. It ought to be more generally 
promulgated. Yours, 

PLYMOTHEAN. 

August Wth, 1829. 

‘I have the following anecdote from un- 
questionable authority. It has never, I 
think, been given tothe public; butI re- 
coived it fram » venerable clergyman, who 
had it from the lips of the Kev. Dr. Jones 


himself. To all Christians, and to all Amer- 
icans, it cannot fail to be acceptable. 

‘While the American Army, under the 
command of Washington, lay encamped in 
the environs of Morristown, New Jersey, it 
occured that the service of the communion 
(there observed semi-annually only) was to 
be administered in the Presbyterian church 
of that village. In a morning of the previ- 
ous week, the General, after his accustomed 
inspection of the camp, visited the house of 
the Kev. Dr. Jones, then pastor of that 
church, and after the usual preliminaries, 
thus accosted him. ‘‘ Doctor, I understand 
that the Lord’s supper is to be celebrated 
with you noxt Sunday; If would learn if it 
accords with the canens of your church to 
admit communicants of another denomina- 
tion??? The Doctor rejoined—‘ Most cer- 
tainly; ours is not the Presbyterian table, 
General, but the Lord’s table; and we hence 
give the Lord’s invitation to all his follow- 
ers of whatever name.”? The General re- 
plied, “I am glad of it; that is as it ought 
to be; but as I was not quite sure of the 
fact, I thought I would ascertain it from 
yourself, as I propose to join with you on 
that occasion. Though a member of the 
church of England, I have no exclusive 
partialities.”” The Doctor re-assured him 
of a cordial welcome, and, the General was 
found seated with the communicants the 
next sabbath.’ 





SUMMARY. 








this week, we have given in another part of this pa- 
per, a more full account of the recent literary exercis- 
es of our University. We insert here the order of ex- 
ercises on Wednesday, and the names of the individ- 
uals who belonged to the graduating class. 


1. A Salutatory Oration in Latin. Charles Fay, Cam- 
bridge. 

2. A Conference, ‘ Novels formed upon Fashiona- 
ble, Humble, and Sea Life.’ Francis Augustus Fox- 
croft, Cambridge ; Charles Lowell Hancock, Boston ; 
Joshua Ward, Salem. 

3. A Colloquial Discussion. ‘ An active Profession, 
as iajurious or assisting the Efforts of a Literary Man.’ 
William Henry Channing, Cambridge ; James Free- 
man Clarke, Boston. 

4. A Conference. ‘The Efforts to abolish War, 
Duelling, and Abuses of Controversy.’ Curtis Cutler, 
Lexington ; Solomon Martin Jenkins, Easton, (Md.) ; 
Albert Locke, Ashby. 

5. AColloquial Discussion. ‘ The comparative In- 
fluence of Governments and Individuals in effecting 
great Public Improvements?’ James Taylor, Leomin- 
ster; Geo. Tyler Bigelow, Watertown. 

6. An Essay. ‘ Incorporating Historical Truth with 
Fiction.” George William Philips, Boston. 

7. A Conference. ‘ Natural, Civil, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History, considered in relation to the 
Tendency of each to improve and elevate the Intel- 
lectual Faculty.” George Thomas Davis, Sandwich ; 
Josiah Quincy Loring, Boston ; Samuel Ripley Town- 
send, Waltham ; Edwin Conant, Sterling. 

8. A Philosophical Discussion. ‘The Influence of 
Lord Baron’s Writings on the Progress of Knowledge.’ 
Samuel Devens, Charlestown; William Brigham, 
Grafton. 

9. A Poem. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Cambridge. 

10. A Literary Discussion. ‘ An Author’s writing 
many Books, or resting his Fame upon a few.’ Sam- 
uel Francis Smith, Boston ; James Thurston, Exeter, 

Ii. A Dissertation. ‘The Encouragement to 
Young Men to educate themselves exclusively or 
chiefly for high Men to educate tbemselves exclusive- 


It is taken from the ap- | 
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| constables, and they were committed to jail. 





ly or chiefly for high Politidal Offices.” Edward Lin- 
see Cunningham, Boston. 

12. A Forensic Disputation. ‘ Whether the Ine- 
qualities of Genius in different Countries be owing to 
Moral Causes.’ Joel Giles, Townsend; Chandler 
Robbins, Roxbury. 

13. A Dissertation. ‘ Originality of Thought, sup- 
posed to be necessarily lessened as the World grows 
older.” George Humphrey Devereux, Salem. 

14. A Forensic Disputation. ‘ Whether inflict- 
ing Capital Punishments publicly has any tendency to 
diminish Crime.” Benjamin Peirce, Cambridge ; 
James Humphrey Wilder, Hingham. 

15. An Oration in English. ‘The Character of 
Lord Bacon.’ Benjamin Robbins Curtis, Cambridge. 

16. A Dissertation. ‘ Modes of publishing, circu- 
lating, and perpetuating Literary Works in different 
Ages and Countries.’ William Gray, Boston. 

17. An Oration in English. * Diversities of Char- 
acter.’ Charles Storer Storrow, Boston. 


By Candidates for the Degree of Master of Arts. 


1. An Orationin English. ‘ Literary Justice.” Mr. 
Timothy Walker. 
2. A Valedictory Oration in Latin. Mr.John Ham 


Williams Page. 
The following are the names of the graduates who 


received the degree of A. B. 

Joseph Angier, Elbridge Gerry Austin, Reuben 
Bates, George Tyler Bigelow, William Brigham, John 
Parker Bullard, Henry William Channing, James Free- 
man Clark, Edwin Conant, Frederick William Crock- 
e1, Edwin Linzee Cunningham, Benjamin Robbins 
Curtis, Curtis Cutler, George Thomas Davis, Jonathan 
Thomas Davis, Nathaniel Foster Derby, Samuel Dev- 
ens, Nicholas Devereaux, George Humphrey Dever- 
eaux, Charles Fay, William Emerson Foster, Francis 
Augustus Foxcroft, Joel Giles, William Gray, Charles 
Lowell Hancock, Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Hnb- 
bard, Solomon Martin Jenkins, Albert Locke, Josiah 
Quincy Loring, Samuel May, Henry Blake McLellan, 
Horatio Cook Meriam, Edward Patrick Milliken, Isaac 
Edward Morse, Benjamin Pierce, George William 
Phillips, George Washington Richards, Andrew Ritch- 
ie, Chandler Robbins, James Dutton Russell, Howard 
Sargent, Samuel Fiancis Smith, Edward Dexter So- 
hier, Charles Storer Storrow, James Taylor, George 
Augustus Taylor, Francis Thomas, James Thurston, 
John Rogers Thurston, Samuel Ripley Townsend, Jo- 
siah Kendall Waite, Joshua Ward, Ezra Weston, James 
Humphrey Wilder, Benjamin Pollard Winslow, Wil- 
liam Young. 


Transylvania University. The commencement of 
Transylvania University was held on the 29th of July. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on one young gen- 
tleman, and the degree of A. M. on 18. Since the re- 
organization of the University last fall, it has received 
more than 150 students. 


The annual commencement at Dartmouth College 
was held on Tuesday last. The vacancies in the Cor- 


defended their truth, and lent his unwavering | poration, occasioned by the decease of Mr. Payson of 


Bath and Mr. Webster of Boscawen, have been filled 
by the appointment of Hon. George Sullivan of Exe- 
ter, and Hon. William Hall of Buckingham, Vt. 

Cour. 


American Sculpture. We are gratified to find that 
several portrait busts, in marble, lately executed by 
ou: townsman Greenough, who is now pursuing his 
art with great success in Italy, will be deposited a few 
days in the Trustees’ Room of the Boston Atheneum, 
for the inspection of visitors. The bust of Mr. Quin- 
cy, late Mayor of Boston, is already there, and we 
have rarely seen a more striking likeness, whether on 
canvass orin marble. It is in other respects a truly 
beautiful specimen of art. The busts of John and 
J. Q. Adams will probably be added in the course of 
to-day ; they are both spoken of as admirable likeness- 
es. Mass. Jour. 





West Indies. A Jamaica paper of July 15, contains 
an account of some difficulty in the Provincial Legis- 
lature of Dominica. It appears that ono of the mem- 


| bers of that body had been arrested and put into pris- 


on, at the suit of a member of Council, and a Mr. Dal- 
rymple. The Assembly deeming this a yiolation of 
privileges. the Speaker, under a resolution of the 
House, issued his order to the Sergeant at Arms, for 
the arrest of the constables who acted in the case, and 
also for Mr. Dalrymple, and to bring them all to the 
bar of the House. The order was executed on the 
Mr. D. 
sent an insulting message to the Speaker, which aggra- 
vated the contempt, and securing himself in his house, 
bad defiance to the officers; they did not feel author- 
ized to use violence in procuring an entrance to the 
house, and thus the matter rested. The affair occa- 
sioned very great excitement in Dominica. 


According to the Jast number of the Southern Re- 
view, the schooners employed in the African slave 
trade from the Island of Cuba, enter our ports, osten- 
sibly in distress, as vessels engaged in the gold and 
ivory commerce, and obtain such supplies as are had 
at a cheaper rate in the United States than in the is- 
land. Nat. Gaz. 


From Europe. English papers of July 24th have 
been received. They contain no later intelligence 
from the continent, and but little English news. We 
give the following extracts. 

The French papers received at London on the 22d 
ot July, contain a letter from Constantinople of June 
23, which stated, that instead of having returned to 
Choumla with only 600 horses, after the battle of the 
llth, the Grand Vizier had brought back with him 
6000 cavalry and 12,000 infantry in good order. The 
same letter says, that the joy of the Turks at the arriv- 
al of the Allied Ambassadors had caused the disaster 
of their arms on the 11th to be wholly forgotten. 

A letter from Madrid announced that King Ferdi- 
nand had made choice of a fourth Queen, and that the 
Hero, an 80 gun ship, had been put afloat to go to Na- 
ples after the Neapolitan Princess, destined to share 
his throne. It was expected that she would arrive be- 
fore the regular Court mourning for her predecessor 
should be completed. 


England possesses 30,000 miles of roads, 4000 miles 
of canals, and 300 miles of railway. The territory of 
Fiance, which is more than twice as extensive, does 
not afford above 45,00 miles of roads, 1500 miles of 
canals, and 114 miles of railways, of which last 78 aze 
still in completion. 


Slave Trade. The British squadron on the coast 
of Africa, under Com. Collier, have captured from Dec. 
1828 to April 11, 1829, 1864 slaves; and within 22 
months rescued from this atate of misery, 3759. They 
were in active search of a Spanish slaver, of 26 guns, 
fitted for carrying 1000 slaves. 


Number of Dissenters. Government are now en- 
deavoring to ascertain, through the municpal authori- 
ties of the several boroughs and towns, the number of 
persons attending places of worship not belonging to 
the Church of England; as also the number of chapels, 
meeting houses, &c. : 

The Dissenters’ College, at Highbury, cost more 
than twenty thousand pounds, of which eighteen 
thousand pounds have been paid off by mens of vol- 
untary contributions, chiefly from the congregational 
dissenters. My. Thomas Wilson, the treasurer, gave 
the land (four acres) on — the building stands, 

i id thousand guineas. 
for which he paid ten g peo ee 

Count de Montholon, who so firmly adhered to the 
fortunes of Bonaparte, has just been condemned by 
the Court of Correctional Police at Paris, to imprison- 
ment, for unduly appropriating to himself the sum of 
30,000 francs. 

The viceroy of Egypt is about to make an arrange- 
ment with an English company for lighting Cairo and 
Alexandria with gas. He has already made an exper- 
iment at a palace of his own near Cairo, and is said to 
have been much delighted with the effect produced. 


Two Russian ships have just arrived at Havre from 
a voyage of discovery. They have been round the 
world, and the collection of plants, &c. is greater than 
on any former expedition. 

From Gibralter. Gibralter papers to July 16th 
have been received at New York. They contain no 


news of general importance. 





Cadiz. During the month of June sixty nine dif- 
ferent vessels of various descriptions airived at the 
free port of Cadiz. Fifteen of them were English, 
thirty Spanish, four American, and others, a few each 
of various nations. 

From Chili and Peru. Valparaiso dates to May 
11th, and those of Lima to April 9th have been re- 
ceived. 

The Peruvian government is confidently reported 
to have acknowledged the debt contracted with the 
Chilian government in consequence of the expedition 
of 1828. . 

A warlike disposition appears still to exist in Lima. 





— 





MARRIAGES. 
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In this city, by Rev. Dr. Jenks, Mr. Henry G. Ar- 
thur to Miss Anna S. Federhen. The Rev. Mr. 
George Cushman to Miss Eliza Lovell. By Rev. Mr. 
Streeter, Mr. Thomas Holden to Miss Marty Jewett. 

In Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. William 
Sturgis Hinckley to Miss Charlotte Isley Andrews, 
both of H. 

In Westhampton, Mr. Erastus Parsons to Mrs. Lu- 
cinda Claflin. 

In Southampton, 12th inst. Rev: Sumner G. Clapp, 
of Enfield, to Miss Pamela Strong, daughter of Mr. 
Phinehas S. 

In Northboreugh, Mr. Elisha Parker to Miss Abi- 
gail Howe. Mr. Royal Lawrence to Miss Ermina 

orcross, allof N. Mr. Stilman Hoar, of Sterling, to 
Miss Hannah W. Knowlton, of N. 

In Gorham, Me. Mr. Oliver Lincoln, of this city, to 
Mlss Harriet Robie, of the former place. 











DEATHS. 

In this city, Mrs. Mary, wife of Charles Wilson 
aged 36. Rachel Delano, aged 25. Eliza Farrar, 64, 
Abigail Barton, 42. John Benner, 40. Charles R. 
Hills, 25. 

In Dedham, on Sunday, Miss Hannah, only daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. Fisher Ames, aged 30. 

In Tyngsborough, Mr. Samuel Worcester, aged 93. 
He was a soldier in the French and Revolutionary 
wars, and a very industrious and honest man. 

In New Bedford, Capt. Joshua Howland. aged 35, 











| jato of Dertmouth. 


In Holmes’ Hcje, Theodosius Parsons, Esq. former- 
ly Postmaster in that piace, aged 73. He was a sol- 
dier of the Revolution. 

In Northampton, Miss Miranda Wright, aged 25, 
daughter of the late Capt. Elnathan W. of Westhamp- 
ton. 

In Hadley, Mr. Lemuel Warner, aged 82. 

At Yale College, Mr. James Willey, a member of 
the Sophomore Class, son of Hon. Calvin Willey, of 
Tolland, Conn. 

In Rochester, Mr. Reuben B. Hammond, aged 30. 

In Marietta, Ohio, suddenly, from being thrown from 


' a horse, while on a visit to that city, Mr. Jeremiah Dy- 





ar, of Harvard, Mass. aged 59. 








AMERICAN BOOKS. 


ON the 20th of October, [829, will be published, at 
Boston, the first of Five Volumes of ‘ Antediluvian 
Antiquities, translated by an American Traveller in the 
East.’ This work will contain general views of the 
theology, history, poetry, laws, literature, and manners, 
of ‘ The World before the Flood.’ These translations 
will aspire toa high rank among the most original 
works of the age. The translator will publish them at 
his own expense, devoting the profits, in remembrawee 
of his own orphanage, to ‘ Orphan Asylums,’ ‘ Dorcas 
Societies,’ and other charities. As he writes no more 
for gold than for fame, the books will appear in the 
most beautiful style of printing, at the price of one dol- 
lar for each volume of common size, duodecimo, in 
boards ; the most liberal allowances will be made to 
egente and hooksellere; and the advertising fund for 
each volume will be two hundred dollars. Should the 
work be sustained by the public, every volume follow- 
ing the first will he adorned with superb engravings, 
illustrative of ‘ The Sublime and Beautiful’ in Edenian 
and other antediluvian scenery. 

The above work will be followed by the first of Five 
Volumes of ‘ Vicissitudes of Life, Letters, and the 
Age; by an Old Soldier of Washington, and a Student 
and Wanderer of the last Fifty Years.” These volumes 
will include concise notices of all the eminent states- 
Men, warriors, and authors, of the United States. 
Specimens will appear in a few days. 

Ten or twelve literary ladies and gentlemen, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, who may believe that 
they know the name of the author, are requested to 
‘keepa secret.’ It is of little moment, but the publi- 
cation of that humble name will suppress every vol- 
ume but the first of each series. 

The Editors of the periodical papers, mentioned be- 
low, are requested to publish this advertisement. Be- 
sides a copy of the work, which they may receive from 
the bookseller nearest to them, their bills, at one dol- 
lar each, will be paid by Messrs. Munroe & Francis, 
Boston. The same compensation will be tendered to 
them for such successive advertisement of each vol- 
ume of each work; as their own judgments may dictate. 
Each Editor will please to send one paper, containing 
the advertisement to Messrs. Munroe & Francis, Bos- 
ton. 

All the daily, literary, and religious papers, of Bos- 
ton, and all the exclusively literary papers, of extensive 
circulation, in the principal cities of the United States. 
Other papers, in each of the States and Territories of 
the Union, will be designated hereafter. 

Orders for the books will be received by the pub- 
lishers at Boston: August 8. 





NOTICE. 

L. C. BOWLES, has taken a room corner of Wash- 
ington and School streets, (entrance 2nd door from 
Washington-street,) where may be found a general as- 
sortment of Books, usually wanted by Unitarians and 
others, among which ase the following. 

The New Testament ; in the Common Version, 
conformed to Criesbach’s Standard Greek Text. 

Gréenwood’s Lives of the Apostles. 

Upham’s Letters on the Logos. 

Kenrick’s Exposition of the New Testament. 

_ Brook’s. and Sewall’s Family Prayers.—Daily Mon- 
itor. 

Cambridge and New York Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns. 

Hamilton’s and Field’s Scripture Questions. 

Worcester’s Channing’s, and other Catechisms. 

Sermons and Pamphlets of various kinds. 

The Tracts of the American Unitarian Association, 
from No. 1 to 28 Ist series, and No. 1 to 5 2nd series. 
Th Istand 2nd Vols. of these Tracts, with Index 
may be had neatly bound. A large discount made to 
Agents, and those who purchase for distribution. 

—ALso— 

A complete assortment of Juvenile Books particu- 
larly recommended for Libraries and Sabbath Schools. 

L. C. B. is Publisher of the Liberal Preacher, a 
Monthly publication of Sermons, by Liviag Ministers, 
price $1 per annum. 

The Unitarian Advocate, a monthly Periodical, de- 
voted to Liberal Christianity price $2 per annum. 

_The Christian Teachers Manual designed for Fam- 
ilies and Sunday Schools, published monthly at $2 
per annum. 

Subscriptions are respectfully soliclted for these 
works. 

ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 

L: C. B. is agent for The Monthly Repository and 
Review of Theology and General Literature, publish- 
ed monthly at London, under the direction of the 
British and Foreign Association.—Also, 

The Christian Pioneer, intended to uphold the 
Great Doctrines of the Reformation; the Sufficiency 
of Scripture, the Right of Individual Judgmeng, and of 
Fearless Free Inquiry, is published monthly at Glas- 
gow. kdited by the Rev. Grorce Harris 

Complete sets of the Pioneer, from the commence- 
ment, and of the Repository from the commencement 
of the New Series, may be had as above. 

August 15, 








MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL LIFE] NSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
CONTINUE to make Insurance on lives, to grant 
annu.ties and endowments on lives, and to receive 
property in trust for and during the lives of any person or 
persons. The following will shew, in some measure, the 
ature of these contracts, and the terms upon which they 
had. te executed. A more particula account may be 
had, by application at their office, No. 50 State-street, 
Boston. 

1. Insurance on Lives. A person by paying for an in- 
surance on his life about 48 dollars. if * 1s 21 years of 
age—60 dollars if he is 35 years of 'age—or 77 dowars, if 
he is 45 years, may secure the oo cy of 3000 dollars, if 
he skould die in the course of the year. A greater or less 
sum may be insured at the same rates. By an insurance 
of this kind, a person who maintains his family by his la- 
bour or professional duties, by the application of a small 
part of his ening, may make provision for his family 
at his decease. Prone Re: whose prospect of payment 
copen upon the life of his debtor, may thus secure his 
debt, if the debtor should die in the course of the year ; 
and a person who has a life right in an estate, may secure 
the income of any number of years,by an insurance for that 
time. The greatest sum taken on any one life is 5000 do!- 
lars, the rates varying according to the age of the person. 

2 Annuities on Lives. By these contracts.a person some- 
what advanced in age, wiih a small property, may make 
a more comfortable provision for b:mself, by investing 
his capital in a life annuity.—Thus, an annual income of 
about 250 dollars, may be purchased by the payment of 
2416 dollars, if the applicant is 60 years of age—2000, if 
66 years of age—1310 dollars, if 75 years of age ; the rates 
varying w.th the age of the applicant. Annuities of this 
kindare issued for any sums, however small, andthe 
payments are made yearly. With a smajl additional 
sum, the payment may be made ha'f yearly, or quar 
ter-yearlv. 

3. Endowments ona Life —By this contract the compa- 
ny yyy to pay $1000 at the time a person shall attain 
the age of 21 years, provided he shali so long live, upon 
being yr at the time of purchase, the following rates, 
viz. 265 dollars at the time of purchase—326 dollars when 

one year of age~659 when two years of age-410 dollars 

when three years of age, and so on, the sum increasing 
with the age. The contract might be varied so as to 
have the company make the payment at the age of 18 
years, or at any other time. 

Deposits of Property in Trust.—Any sum not less 
than 500 dollars is received by the company in trust for any 
life or lives, and is put at interest or invested with all the 
other property in their possession. Every year, on the 3ist 
of December, an estimate is made of the ‘average rate of 
iaterest obtained on all the property thus loaned, during the 
year, noticing accurately the amounts and times.—From 
this rate 50 cents is deducted, and the remainder ‘s the 
rate of interestallowed to all the depositors in trust, so that 
{ the average rate of interest obtained was 5 1-2 per cent. 
the depositors would be paid 5 per cent. It may be observ- 
ed that the depositors have no concern in the profit or loss 
ot the company in any branch of their business, except as 
loaners of money ; neither do the depositors pay any part of 
the salaries of the officers, orthe office rent. But the whole 
property in possession of the company, either of their own 
or of the depositors,. as to bear any loss that may arise 
from bad debts, or from any unusual expense in collecting 
the interest. Ou the other hand, the owners of the whole 
property have the profits that may accrue from the increas- 
ed ya'ue of any of the stocks in which the investment 
is made. ‘The payments of interest are made annually on 
the Ist of Jan'ary.—Dy giving a small bonus, the Comer 
will make the payments half yearly orquarter yearly.— 
These contracts may contain a provision that the sums thus 
deposited may be withdrawn at intervals of five years, if 
the depositor wishes it. ‘The principal and interest due at 
the death of the annuitant is to he paid in 60 days after 
his decease. There are three differcut instruments issued 
by the company for these trusts, viz. 

4. An Endowment in Trust.—By this contract the eom- 
pany engage to take property in. trust to accumulate at 
compound interest, at therate above mentioned, for the 
number of years mentioned in the instrument, 1f the party 
should live solong. As forexample, to take the deposit 
for a minor till he shall attain the age of 21 years, or shall 
be married. Atthe end of every year the interest which 
has accrued that year is to be added to the privetpal, and 
the sum is to constitute the new capital which is to draw in 
terest on the following year. Ifthe party should die be- 
fore the time mentioned in the instrument expires, the prin- 
cipal and interest is to be paid in 60 days to his executor 
or administrator,or to any person legally authorized to 
receive the same. 

5. Annuity in Trust.—By this instrument the company 
engages to pay the interest annually to the party on the first 
of January, “The payments may also be made half-yearly 
we yuartcryourty on ue rst day of January, April, July 
and October, by giving the company a small bonus for 
making these payments. Upon the death of the annui- 
tant, the principal and interest is to be paid to his executor 
or administrator, or to any canvas inaly authorized to re 
ceive it. 

6. Deferred Annuity in Trust.—By this irstrument the 
company engage to add the interest to the principal for a 
number of years, like anendowment in trust, and thxs form 
a new capital, the interest of which is afierwards to be paid 
to the party as an annuity interest. Thus a parent might 
deposit for a daughter when young, a sum to accumulate 
till she shall attain the age of 21 years, or shal] be married, 
after which the interest is to be paid her annually, as above; 
and in 60 days after her death, at whatever time it may 
happen, the principal and interest due her te be paid to 
ner executor or administrator, or to any other person legal- 
ly authorized to receive it. 

Persons who have property under their care, as trustees, 
— or treasurers of charitable societies, may make 
eposits in either oi these forms of trust, to continue durin 
their own lives, withthe right of withdrawal at intervals 
of five yerrs; the payments of principal and interest be 
ing made to the said trustees, guardians or treasurers, or to 

the successors in said offices. 

Instead of paying out the whole interest on any annui- 
ty in trust, the company will contract to pay annually a 
less, but fixed sum, in cases where it may be required to be 
done, and the excess ofinterest accrued in every year, 
will be added to the principal on the following year, and 
so on from year to year as long as the trust shal] continue | 

The company will loan money on mortgage of real es 
tate, or on collateral security of bank stock of the United 
States, or of the banks ofthis State or stocks of the United 
States or of this State. 

NATHANIEL BOWD! TCO, Actuary. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY 


SCHOOL AND JUVENILE LIBRARIES. 

WAIT, GREEN & Co. 18, Court street, have just 
published the following Books .— 

‘© The Talisman,” a Tale for Boys. 

Little Edward, the Good Boy ; 
and a new and handsome edition of the Sunday School 
Hymn Book: price $10 per hundred to Sunday 
Schools. 

Also the first part of the Hymn Book separate, $4,- 
25 per hundred. 

N. B. The largest Hymn Book now introduced in- 
to all the principal Sunday Schools in the city and 
country. It is recommended by the Boston Sunday 
School Society, and American Unitarian Association ; 
and in proof of its popularity the publishers would add, 
that about five thousand copies have already been sold. 
It contains four parts. The first is intended for the 
commencing and closing devotion of the school. The 
second contains hymns adapted to the capacity of 
children not over six years. The third part is design- 
ed for Scholars between the ages of 6 and 12—and the 
fourth for scholars over the last mentioned age ; be- 
sides several additional Hymns. July 25. 


CHRISTIAN CATECHISM. 


JUST published by L. C. BOWLES, 50 Washing- 
ton-street, the ‘‘ Christian Catechism,” containing 
answers in scripture language to many important ques- 
tions ; with prayers and hymns, for Sunday Schools 
by a Friend to Youth. une 27. 


NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. 


THE Proprietors of this Extensive Establishmed 
have succeeeded in opening two additional rooms 
making their whole Establishment now consist of 
thirteen halls and apartments, well filled with the 
most rare and interesting curiosities. 

Admittance 25 cents, without distinction of age. 

July 4: 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S MANUAL 


JUST published by L. C. BOWLES, corner of Wash- 
ington and School-streets, (entrance 2nd door from 
Washington-street,) ‘* The Christian Teacher’s Man- 
ual; designed for Families and Sunday Schools.” For 
August, 1829. 
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CONTENTs. 

Dialogue on Faith ; Sunday Evening ; Remarks on 
the Old Testament; A Story for Little Children; Je- 
sus Christ; The Death of John; Anewer to the Ad- 
dress of Mrs. Hemans to the Messenger Bird; Psalm 
cxlvii. August 15, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








HYMN. 
[By the late Bishop Heber.} 





As o’er the past my memory strays, 
Why heaves the secret sigh ? 

*Tis that I mourn departed days, 
Still unprepared to die. 


The world, and worldly things beloved, 
My anxious thoughts employed, 

And time unhallowed, unimproved, 
Presents a fearful void. 


Yet, Holy Father! wild despair 
Chase from my lab’ring breast, 

Thy grace it is, which prompts the prayer, 
That grace can do the rest. 


My life’s briet remnant all be thine, 
And when thy sure decree 
Bids me this fleeting breath resign, 
O speed my soul to thee! 
ee CE EET Sk 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 

















SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The new set of the Waverly Novels, accompanied 
by the promised anecdotes and recollections of the 
author, has appeared in London; and so eager were 
the public, that three editions of it sold immediately. 
From the extracts we have scen, they well deserve 
this excitement. ' 

These highly interesting works, are dedicated to the 
King, signec by a fac-simile of Sir Walter’s hand 
writing. They are illustrated by a variety of engrav- 
ings. Mass. Jour. 

Of his juvenile days, Scott says:— 

‘[ must refer to a very early period of my 
life, were [ to point out my first achieve- 
ments as a tale-teller—but I believe some 
of my old schoolfellows can still bear wit- 
ness that I had a distinguished character for 


that talent, at a time when the applause of 


my companions was my recompense for the 
disgraces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer incurred for being idle him- 
self, and keeping others idle, during hours 
that should have been employed on our 
tasks. The chief enjoyment of my holy- 
days was to escape with a chosen friend, 
who had the same taste with myself, and al- 
ternately recite to each other such wild ad- 
ventures as we were able to devise. We 
told, each in turn, interminable tales of 
knight errantry, and battles and enchant- 
ments, which were continued from one day 
to another, as opportunity offered, without 
our ever thinking of bringing them to a con- 
clusion. As we observed a strict secrecy 
on the subject of this intercourse, it acquir- 
ed all the character of a concealed pleasure, 
and we used to select, for the scenes of our 
indulgence, long walks through the solitary 
and romantic environs of Arthur’s Seat, Sal- 
isbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar places 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh; and the recol- 
lect'on of those holydays still forms an oasis 
in the pilgrimage which I have to look 
back upon. I have only to add that my 


friend still lives, a prosperous gentleman; 
but too much occupied with graver busi- 


ness, to thank me for indicating him more 
plainly as a confidant of my childish mystery.’ 

To childhood, thus impressed, succeeded a 
long illness and a weakly constitution; dur- 
ing two years of which the principal occu- 
pation of the invalid was the perusal of the 
miscellaneous tomes of fiction, from the fo- 
lios of Cyrus and Cassandra down to the most 
approved works of modern times, furnished 
by an Edinburgh circulating library. ‘Ac- 
cordingly,’ he tells us, ‘I believe I read al- 
most all the romances, old plays, and epic 
poetry, in that formidable collection, and no 
doubt, was unconsciously amassing materials 
for the task in which it has been my lot to 
be so much employed. 

It makes no part of the present story to 
detail how the success of a few ballads had 
the effect of changing all the purpose and 
tenor of my life, and of converting a pains- 
taking lawyer of some years standing into a 
follower of literature. It is enough to say, 
that I had assumed the latter character for 
several years before I seriously thought of 
attempting a work of imagination in prose, 
although one or two of my poetical attempts 
did not differ from romances otherwise than 
by being written in verse. But yet I may 
observe, that about this time (now, alas! 
thirty years since) I had nourished the am- 
bitious desire of composing a tale of chival- 
ry, which was to be in the style of the Cas- 
tle of Otranto, with plenty of Border char- 
acters and supernatural incident. Having 
found unexpectedly a chapter of this intend- 
ed work among some old papers, I have sub- 
joined it to this introductory essay, thinking 
some readers may account as curious the 
first attempt at romantic composition by an 
author who has since written so much in that 
department. And those who complain, not 
unreasonably of the profusion of the Tales 
which have followed Waverly, may bless 
their stars at the narrow escape they have 
made, by the commencement of the inunda- 
tion which had so nearly taken place in the 
first year of the century being postpened for 
fifteen vears later. This particular subject 
was never resumed; but I did not abandon 
the idea of fictitious composition in prose, 
though I determined to give another turn to 
the style of the work. 
tions of the Highiand scenery and customs 
made so favorable an impression in the poem 


My early recollec- | 
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| 
| 
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| 


called the Lady of the Lake, that I was in- 
duced to think of attempting something of | 


the same kind in prose. I had been a good 


’ 
' 


deal in the Highlands, at a time when they | 
were much less accessible, and much legs | 


visited, than they have been of late years, | 


and was acquainted with many of the old 
warriors of 1745, who were, like most vet- 
erans, easily induced to fight their battles 
over again, for the benefit of a willing lis- 
tener like myself. It naturally occured to 
me, that the ancient traditions and high spir- 
it of a people, who, living in a civilized age 
and vountry, retained so strong a tincture of 
manners belonging to an early period of so- 
ciety, must afford a subject favorable for ro- 
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mance, if it should not prove a curious tale 

marred in the telling. It was with some 

idea of this kind, that about the year 1805, 

I threw together about one third part of the 

first volume of Waverly. It was advertised 

to be published by the late Mr. John Bal- 

lantyne, book seller in Edinburgh, under 

the name of ** Waverly; or, ’tis Fifty Years 

since,’’—a title afterwards altered to, ** ’tis 

Sixty Years since,” that the actual date of 
publication might be made to correspond 
with the period in which the scene was laid. 

Having proceeded as far I think, as the 
seventh chapter, I showed my work to a 
critical friend, whose opinion was unfavora- 
ble; and having then some poetical reputa- 
tion, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it 
by attempting a new style of composition.— 
I therefore threw aside the work I had com- 
menced, without either reluctance or remon- 
strance. I ought to add, that though my 
ingenuous friend’s sentence was afterwards 
reversed on an appeal to the public, it can- 
not be considered as any imputation on his 
good taste; for the specimen subjected to 
his criticism did not extend beyond the de- 
parture of the hero for Scotland, and conse- 
quently had not entered on the part of the 
story, which was finally found most interest- 
ing. Be that as it may, this portion of the 
manuscript was laid aside in the drawers of 
an old writing desk, which, on my first com- 
ing to reside at Abbotsford, in 1814, was 
placed in a lumber garret, and entirely for- 
gotten. Thus, though I sometimes among 
other literary avocations, turned my thoughts 
to the continuation of the romance which I 
had commenced, as yet I could not find what 
I had already written, after searching such 


repositories as were within my reach, and | 


was too indolent to attempt to write it anew 
from memory, I os often laid aside all 
thoughts of that nature. Two circummstan- 
ces, in particular, recalled my recollection 
of the mis-laid manuscript. ‘These circum- 


stances were the publication of Miss Edge- | 


worth’s Irish Tales, and Mr. Scott’s being 


called on by Mr. Murray, the bookseller, to | 


edit the posthumous papers of Strutt, the 
antiquary, including the unfinished romance 
of Queen-Hoo-Hall.’ 

The accident by which the long missing 
commencement of Waverly (the acorn 
whence so many charming productions have 
sprung) was recovered, we heard years ago: 
it is now confirmed by the author’s own 
statement. 

‘I happened (he relates) to want some 
fishing tackle for the use of a guest, when 
it occurred to me to search the old writing 
desk already mentioned in which I used to 
keep urticles of that nature. I got access 
to it with some difficulty; and in looking for 
lines and flies the long lost manuscript pre- 
sented itself. I immediately set to work to 
complete it, according to my original pur- 
pose. And here I must frankly confess, 
that the mode in which I conducted the sto- 
ry scarcely decorved the success which the 
romance afterwards attained. The tale of 


Waverly was put together with so little care, 
that I cannot boast of having sketched any 
distinct plan of the work. The whole adven- 
tures of Waverly in his movements up and 
down the country with the Highland Cap- 
tain Bean Lean, are managed without much 
skill. It suited best, however the road I 
wanted to travel, and permitted me to intro- 
duce some descriptions of scenery and man- 
ners, to which the reality gave an interest 


which the powers of the author might have | 


otherwise failed to attain for them. And 
though I have been in other instances a sin- 
ner in this sort, I do not recollect any of 
these novels, in which I have transgressed 
so widely as in the first of the series.’ 

In the remaining portion of this interest- 
ing paper, Sir Walter refers to the rumors 
touching his brother Mr. Thomas Scott, 
of the 70th regiment; who had once enter- 
tained the intention of entering upon a simi- 
lar field of literature, but who never had the 
least connexion, with the Waverly Novels. 
‘ The volumes, therefore, (he continues) to 
which the present pages form the preface, 
are entirely the composition of the author by 
whom they are now acknowledged, with the 
exception always of avowed quotations and 
such unpremeditated and involuntary pla- 
giarisms as can scarce be guarded against 
by any one who has read and written a great 
deal. The original manuscripts are all in 
existence, and entirely written (horresco re- 
ferens) in the author’s own hand, excepting 
during the years 1818 and 1819, when, be- 
ing afflicted with severe illness, he was 
obliged to employ the assistance of a friendly 
amanuensis,’ ° of ° * * 

The author proceeds to say why the in- 
cognito was so strenuously preserved. ‘I 
am sorry (he says) I can give little satisfac- 
tion to queries on this subject. I have al- 
ready stated elsewhere, that I can render 
little better reason for choosing to remain 
anonymous, than by saying with Shylock, 
that such was my humor. It will be observ- 
ed, that I had not the usual stimulus for de- 
siring personal reputation, the desire, name- 
ly, to float amid the conversation of men. 
Of literary fame, whether merited or unde- 
served, I had already as much as might have 
contented a mind more ambitious than mine; 
and in entering into this new contest for 


ger what I had, than to have any considera- 
ble chance of acquiring more. I was affect- 
ed, too, by none of those motives, which, at 
an earlier period of life, would doubtless 
have operated upon me. My friendships 
were formed,—my place in society fixed,—— 
my life had attained its middle course.— 
My condition in society was higher, per- 
haps, than I deserved, certainly as high as 
I wished, and there was scarce any degrce 
of literary success which could have greatly 
altered or improved my personal condition. 
I was not, therefore, touched by the spur of 
ambition, usually stimulating on such occa- 
sions; and yet I ought to stand exculpated 
from the charge of ungracious or unbecom- 


ing indifference to public applause. I did 
not the less feel gratitude for the public fa- 
vor, although I did not proclaim it,—as the 
lover who wears his mistress’s favor in his 
bosom, is as proud, though not so vain of 
possessing it, as another who displays the 
token of her grace upon his bonnet. Far 
from such an ungracious state of mind, I 
have seldom felt more satisfaction than when, 
returning from a pleasure voyage, I found 
Waverly in the zenith of popularity, aad 
public curiosity in full cry after the name of 
the author. The knowledge that I had the 
public approbation was like having the 
property of a hidden treasure, not less grat- 
ifying to the owner than if all the world 
knew that it was his own. Another advan- 
tage was connected with the secrecy which 
I observed. I could appear, or retreat from 
the stage at pleasure, without attracting any 
personal notice or attention, other than 
might be founded on suspicion only. In my 
own person, also, as a successful author in 
another department of literature, I might 
have been charged with too frequent intru- 
sions on the public patience; but the author 
of Waverley was in this respect as impassi- 
ble to the critic as the Ghost of Hamlet to 
the partisan of Marcellus. Perhaps the cu- 
riosity of the public, irritated by the exis- 
tence of a secret, and kept afloat by the dis- 
cussions which took place on the subject 
from time to time, went a good way to main- 
tain an unabated interest in these frequent 
publications. ‘There was a mystery con- 
cerning the author, which each new novel 
was expected to assist in unravelling, al- 
though it might in other respects rank lower 





than its predecessors. 1 may perhaps, be 
thought guilty of affectation, should I allege 
as one reason of my silence, a secret dislike 
to enter on personal discussions concerning 
my own literary labors. It is in every case 
a dangerous intercourse for an author to be 
dwelling continually among those who make 





his writings a frequent and familiar subject 
| of conversation, but who must necessarily be 
| partial judges of works composed in their 
/own society. The habits of self-importance, 
_which are thus acquired by authors, are 
| highly injurious to a well-regulated mind; 
for the cup of flattery, if it does not, like 
that of Circe, reduce men to the level of 
beasts, is sure, if eagerly drained, to bring 
the best and ablest down to that of fools. 
This risk was in some degree prevented by 
the mask which t wore; and my own stores 
of self-conceit were left to their natural 
course, without being enhanced by the par- 
tiality of friends, or adulation of flatterers. 
If I am asked further reasons for the con- 
duct I have long observed, I can only resort to 
_ the explanation supplied by a critic as friend- 
ly as he is intelligent; namely, that the mental 
organization of the novelist must be charac- 
terized, to speak craniologically, by an ex- 
traordinary developement of the passions for 
delitescency! I the rather suspect some 
natural disposition of this kind; for, from the 
instant I perceived the extreme curiosity 
manifested on the subject, I felt a secret sat- 
isfaction in baffling it, for which when its un- 
iinportance is considered, I do not well know 
| how to account. My desire to remain con- 
cealed, in the character of the Author of 
these Novels, subjected me occasionally to 
awkward embarrassments, as it sometimes 
happened, that those who were sufficiently 
intimate with me would put the question in 
‘direct terms. In this case, only one of 
three courses could be followed. Either I 
must have surrendered my secret, or have 
returned an equivocating answer, or finally 
must have stoutly and boldly denied the 
fact. The first was a sacrifice which I con- 
ceive no one had a right to force from me, 
since I alone was concerned in the matter. 
The alternative of rendering a doubtful an- 
swer must have left me open to the degrad- 
ing suspicion that I was not unwilling to as- 
sume the merit (if there was any) which I 
dared not absolutely lay claim to; or those 
who might think more justly of me, must 
have received such an equivocal answer as 
an indirect avowal. I therefore considered 
myself entitled, like an accused person put 
upon trial, to refuse giving my own evidence 
to my Own conviction, and flatly to deny all 
that could not be proved against me. At 
the same time I usually qualitied my denial 
| by stating, that, had [I been the author of 
| these works, I would have felt myself quite 
entitled to protect my secret by refusing my 

own evidence, when it was asked for to ac- 
complish a discovery of what I desired to 

conceal. The real truth is, that I never ex- 

pected or hoped to disguise my connexion 

with these Novels from any one who lived 

on terms of intimacy with me, The num- 

ber of coincidences which necessarily exist- 

ed between narratives recounted, modes of 
expression, and opinions broached in these 

Tales, and such as were used by their au- 

thor in the intercourse of private life, must 

have been far too great to permit any of my 

familiar acquaintances to doubt the identity 

betwixt their friend and the author of Wa- 

verly; andI believe they were all morally 

convinced vf it. But while I was myself si- 

lent, their belief could not weigh much more 

with the world than that of others; their 

opinions and reasoning were liable to be 








; | | taxed with partiality, or confronted with op- 
reputation, I might be said rather to endan- 


posing arguments and opinions; and the 
questions were not so much, whether I 
should be generally acknowledged to be the 
author, in spite of my own denial; as wheth- 
er even my own avowal of the works, if such 
should be made, would be sufficient to put 
me in undisputed possession of that charac- 
ter. 





CHINESE IDOLATRY. 
[From late Canton papers received at the Salem Ga- 
zette Office. ] 


MOON CAKES, 

The Jews in Egypt, who defended, against 
the prophet Jeremiah, the worship of the 
queen of heaven, by which title it is com- 
monly thought they meant the moon, said 





that they made her cakes to worship her 








{ 


| fect and imperfect. 


(Jer. 44, 19.) The Chinese worship the 
harvest moon on the 15th of their 8th month, 
and make Vucping, ‘ Moon Cakes,’ of differ- 
ent sizes, with various devices on their sur- 
face. This term is called Chung T'sew, the 
middle of Autumn. During the day they ar- 
range sacrifices of flesh and fish; burn in- 
cense, candles, &c. and present pumelos, 
yams, moon cakes, &c. 

When the moon appears in the evening 
they kneel down in the open air and worship 
it; and after worship begin on the spot to 
feast on the sacrifice. They eat of a spiral 
shell fish called Shih-lo, with their faces to- 
wards the moon. The intention of this ser- 
vice is, that the moon may ‘ enlighten their 
eyes,’ or, in other words, make them clear- 
sighted. 


MAGIAN RELIGION, 

It is said that the great principle of this 
system, which prevailed in Persia, in the 
time of Cyrus, was, that there are two su- 
preme, co-eternal and independent causes, 
always acting in opposition one to the other; 
one the author of all good; the other of all 
evil. The good being they called Light; 
the evil being Darkness. When Light had 
the ascendant, then good and happiness pre- 
vailed among men, when Darkness had the 
superiority, then evil and misery abounded. 

This is as nearly as may be the doctrine 
of the Chinese Yin and Yang. Darkness 
and Light, which may be called Causes, not 
beings. The grave historians of China, al- 
ways refer the prosperity or adversity of the 
empire to the ascendency of one or the oth- 
er of these causes. 

But in their history of the universe, these 
two causes are subsequert to a first cause 
called Tai-keih, and they not only act in op- 
position, but also sometimes in conjunction. 

The first cause produced these two causes 
which by nature are opposite, as light and 
darkness; different as male and female; per- 
Sometimes equally bal- 


_anced; at other times the one or the other 


in excess. They operate physically through- 
out the whole universe: and in the little 
world of man’s body; and they operate mor- 


ally on individuals, families, and nations. 
| But neither Tai-keth; nor Yin nor Yang, is 


represented as an intelligent being; nor pos- 


_ sessed of any moral attributes. 


It is thought with some reason that the 


| prophet Isaiah opposed this system of athe- 
istic materialism, when he delivers the dec- 


laration of the Almighty. 

‘Iam Jehovah and none else, forming 
Light and creating Darkness; making peace 
and creating evil: J, Jehovah, am the au- 
thor of all these things.’ 

Intimating that there is no Cause of good 


_ or evil, independent of the One Supreme 
God, infinite in power and in goodness. 


—~ ~~ 


The overthrow of the Yin and Yang belief 
would pluck up by the roots a large portion 
of the Chinese superstition and visionary 
philosophy; as well as fanciful theories of 


_ medicine; in the practice of which, the doc- 


trine is continually recognized. 
CHINESE STATE RELIGION, 

The Chinese cannot be said to havea 
state religion, in as much as they endow no 
religion. The government of Canton, as 
such, pays not a cash to any priesthood. 
Nor does the supreme government pay any 
thing beyond gratuities to the imperial chap- 
lains in ordinary. The religion of China 
like that of America, depends on voluntary 
contributions. The state enforces nothing 


, of a pecuniary nature nor exacts any tithe 


from the people. We are endeavoring to 
state a fact, sometimes misunderstood in 
England. Our legislators there often say 
that it is impossible to govern without oaths; 
and that they cannot govern without the 
church as a tool of the state. Now the Chi- 


| nese empire is governed without either oaths 
or courts, or an endowed priesthood in the 


state. The state in China may be said rath- 


_ erto tolerate religion than to establish it. The 
' state tolerates Laoukeunism, and Budhism— 


—— ee - 





lars, 
mongers; house builders; small grocers; farm- 
ers; gardeners; &c. &c. men, women, and 
children, with a hundred pounds or penny 
subscriptions, all emulated each other, as in 


with a little unproselytizing Mahomedanism ; 
but it endows none of the three. Confucian- 
ism is not religion. It is merely a system of 
ethics, and petty etiquette. Christianity is 
the only religion that is interdicted by the 
state, and by popular feelings. For it gives 
no quarter to idols. It does not sanction 
concubinage. It denies human merit. It 
requires for the Deity the homage of the 
heart. It tolerates neither idolatry nor vice; 
and therefore it is obnoxious. 

But while the Chinese priesthood is not 
endowed, there is, in a lower sense a state 
religion. The governor himself (whose 
proclamation has given occasion to these re- 
marks,) went in person a few days ago, 
about twenty miles down the river, to wor- 
ship before an idol called the God of the 
southern sea. It 1s the local divinity of this 
district which borders on the southern sea. 
And we believe he had no priest in his train. 
The magistrates of China are the priests of 
the state, and they offer incense without any 
additional fee. His excellency at the late 
Fooyuen, on the departure of the latter to 
Pekin, visited the great temple on the other 
side of the river. But it was as much to eat 
a hearty dinner tugether—which they did— 
as to worship the gods. 

The officers of government, individually 
are occasionally perfect zealots for the na- 
tional religion. At Macao, there have of 
late been great doings in behalf of her maj- 
esty the queen of heaven. And the doings 
were originated by the Port Admiral, who 
commenced the subscription by a hundred 
pounds sterling. It increased to 11,000 dol- 
Public officers; hong merchants; rice 


the prophet Jeremiah’s days, in behalf of the 


queen of heaven. 
fested. 
promontory of Bar-fort, has from the ruins 


Intense zeal was mani- 
Her ladyship’s temple, on the rocky 


of dilapidated brick, risen afresh, in a new 


and imposing front of granite. 


Her lady- 


_—— 
ship’s old image in miniature (for it was no 
more than a foot high) has been consumed 
by fire; and a new one on the same scale 
substituted. Up, by winding romantic steps, 
to the top of the hill, district gods, and di- 
vine stones, &c. &c. are fantastically arrang- 
ed, till on a huge rock, at the summit, there 
appear in large characters, engraven in the 
stone, and the lines painted red, the words 
Tae-yth, ‘ The great one.’ This, unless we 
are mistaken, is intended to allude to a first 
cause, perhaps merely numerically first, tor 
to tais extent Chinese philosophy has reach- 
ed. Every series must have a beginning. 
Derived existence must have a first one un- 
derived. But whether that first cause be 
physical or intelligent, some of their philos- 
ophers have not yet decided. 

On the day appointed for the dedication 
of her ladyship’s image; and also of the va- 
rious other divinities concerned, the commit- 
tee of building and repairs printed a paper 
inviting the gods and goddesses to return to 
their statues, when the eye of the image 
should be vivified by the touch of blood, ac- 
cording to the idea which Moses has left on 
record, that the life is in the blood. And 
thus the heathen in China vivify stocks and 
stones. 














THE ADAMS FEMALE ACADEMY. 


THE second term at this Seminary will commence 
on Wednesday the twelfth day of August. 
GeorGE Farrar, Sec’y 
to the Board of Trustees. 
Derry, N. H. July 24. 








HIGH SCHOOL IN STOUGHTON. 


THE next term of this School, will commence on 
Tuesday the eleventh of Avgust. A spacious and 
commodious apartment, now in preparation, will be 
ready at that time, for its reception. Those scholars 
who wish to board with the Instructress, can be ac- 
commodated at the House in which the school is kept. 
Board can also be obtained in good families on moder- 
ate terms, where such facilities tor improvement wil} 
be afforded as will aid their advancement in knowl- 
edge. 

Reference may be had to Rev. Messrs: Cogswell: 
and Burgess, Dedham; Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Rev. Dr. 
Wisner, Bradford Sumner, Esq. Boston; Rev. Mr. 
Curtis, Sharon ; Gen. Elijah Crane, Canton; Rev. Dr. 
Richmond, Dorchester; or to Rev. Dr. Park, Rev. 
Mr. Stearns, Dr. Peter Adams, and P. M. Crane, Board 
of Visitors. P. M. Crane, 

Sec’y of the Board of Visitors. 

Stoughton, July 28, 1829. 





FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
OF THE 
AMER. UNIT. ASSOC. 

JUST published and for sale at the Depository, 50 
Washington street. With the Addresses at the Annual 
Meeting, May 26, 1829. pp. 52. 12mo. Also the 
Title-page and Index for the 2d volume of the Tracts 
of the First Series. L. C. BOWLES. 

July 10. 





A. U. A. TRACT No. 28. 


OF the First Series, entitled ** The Doctrine of Re- 
ligious Expeiience explained and enforced,--By Sam- 
uel Barrett,” pp. 24. Just published at the Deposito- 
ry, 50 Washington- street. L. C. Bowes. 

July 4. 





SOURCES OF PUBLIC PROSPERITY. 


CARTER & HENDEE, corner of Washington and 
School streets, have just received for sale, a Sermon, 
entitled “The Sources of Public Prosperity.” By 
Rev. Joseph Allen of Northborough. July 25. 





UNITARIANISM. NO NEW DOCTRINE, 

but genuine Christianity. 

JUST published and fer sale by L. C. BOWLES 
corner of Washington and School streets, A Sermon 
entitled ‘ Unitarianism no new Doctrine, but Genuine 
Christianity,’ delivered before the Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society in Rochester, N. Y. By Rev. JAaMEs 
D. GREEN. August 22. 


—— 





NEW=-ENGLAND 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


The subscribers inform the public, that they exe- 
cute orders for Stereotyping at the shortest notice. 





Having first rate artists and the best materials, 
they guaranty their work to be equal in style and 
accuracy to any that can be executed in this country 

They respectfully invite the attention of Authors, 
Publishers, and Booksellers, and of ali who may 
consider it for their interest to avail themselves of 
this improvement in publishing. 

The advantages possessed by this establishment, 
enable them to assure the public that there shall be 
no disappointment in style, execution or terms. 

Orders from any part of the United Stutes, 
promptly attended to. 

LYMAN THURSTON & CO. 
Stereotypers,—DBos rom 
CountinG-Room, Congress Strect, 
Opposite the Pcst Office. 
Reference is made to 
Messrs. Lincoln & Edmands, 


Richardson & Lord, | 
Wells & Lilly, Bostox. 
Mr Francis Jenks, 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


THE Christian Register is published every Saturday 
morning, at the corner of Washington and School- 
streets. 

TERMs. Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
months from the time of subscribing. 
To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,—iwo dollars and fifty cents. 
To those who pay billy in advance to a collector, 
after the first month of their year,—two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 
To those who obtain and become responsible for five 
subscribers, and send the money yearly in advance, a 
sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
§G No subscriptions discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arreasages are 
paid. 
All communications for the editor, as well 9s jetters 
of business relating to the Christian Register, should 
be addressed to Davip RExrp, Boston. 
&G- The following gentlemen are authorized to re- 
cCive the payment of subscriptions for the Christian 
Register in their respective towns and vicinity. 


Augusta, Geo. Thomas S. Metealf. | 
Brooklyn, Conn. Rev. Samuel J. May. 


Bridgewater NV. Mass. Perez Crocker. 
Concord, bd Daniel Shattuck. 
Easton, i ss Daniel Reed. 
Eastport, Maine, Daniel Kilby. 
Hingham, Mass. David Andrews, jr. 
Kennebunk, Me. Barnabas Palmer. 
Keene, N. H. John Prentiss. 
Portland, Maine, Barnett Peters. 
Portsmouth, N. H. John W. Foster. 
Plymouth, Mass. William Brown. 


Taunton, “e 
Townsend, “ 
Trenton, NV. Y. 


David C. Hodges P. M. 
Aaron Keyes Esq. P.M. 
Rev. J. B. Pierce. 





Walpole Mass. Palmer Morey. 
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